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MILK  OIL  DIP. 

GUARANTEED    TO    BE    BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST 

American  Liquid  Dip 


Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep 

ON  THE   MARKET 

$1.00  per  Gallon,  52  Gallon  Bar- 
rel, $50.00.  Freight  prepaid  to 
any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S. 
on  Barrel  orders. 


Summer's  Worm    Powders 

FOR  ALL  ANIMALS. 

STANDARD  REMEDY  30  YEARS:   CAN  BE 
GIVEN  IN  SALT   OR  FOOD. 

CANNOT   FAIL. 

3  lb.  Pkt.  50  Cents;  7  lb.   Pkt.   $1.00. 
70   lb.    Case.    $8.00.      Freight    Prepaid. 
25   years   reputation — Most   popular  and  effi- 
cient remedy  in  use. 


Metal  Ear  Labels 


FOR    ALL    ANIMALS. 

Easily  fixed.     Cannot  pull  out.     Millions 
Sold   Annually. 

$1.00  per  100  and  up. 

ALL  SIZES  SUPPLIED. 


Burch  Tattoo  Marker 

Gives  permanent  indelible  mark.  Thousands 
sold  yearly.  Used  by  many  associations. 
Marker  fitted  with  3  letters,  with  bottle  ink, 
$2.75,  postpaid.     Full  set  of  figures,  $2.60. 


We  are  special  agents  for  this  famous 
English  remedy.  It  has  the  largest  sale  of 
any  Dip  in  the  world  and  is  used  on  250  mil- 
lion sheep  every  year.  25  gallon  packet,  50c. 
100  gal.  packet,  $1.75.     1,000  gal.  case,  $16.00. 

We  manufacture  and  handle  a  full  line 
of  Ear  Punches.  Buttons.  Tags,  Shears, 
Tanks,  Burning  Brands,  Lice  and  Fly  Rem- 
edies, Poultry  Supplies,  Veterinary  Remedies, 
Calf  Feeders.  Bells,  Forceps.  Dockers,  Sheep 
Shearing  and   Horse  Clipping  Machines,   etc. 

F.  s.  BURCH  %  CO.,  '*?.,v,"t;:„?' 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of  sheep- 
men's supplies,  free  by  mail. 
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Lord  Roberts  IV 


Winner  of 


1st  and  Sweepstakes 

AT  TOROKTO, 

and  Leading 

Canadian  Shows 


AT  HEAD  OF 


S,  SHAFFER'S  FIOCK, 

^Vl  t-rM^«Tn  1 1*^       ^Vn  ^^-r^  •     Inaported  and  Homebred 
vZ>XirOp5!!^Ilire       vl5lieep.    stock  of  Highest  Quality. 

Winni^rcl     RAMS  and  ewes  always  for  sale.    lI7ii%i%o«*cf 
WW  iitiicid.     Write  for  what  you  want  or  come.     ^^  lUlICra: 

S.    SHAFFER,       Princeton,  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 


FRO\A/N 


/homestead  Stock  J^arm. 

N.  0.  Brownlee,  Breeder  and  Shipper  of  the  Finest  Strains  of  Registered 


oiled  Oa-t-tle, 
lynnouth  IRool< 


&r 


I 
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CLAYSVILLE,  PA. 


Express    OfUce — Claysville   or   Taylorstown. 
Wheeling  and   Pittsburg  Division  B.  &  O.R.R. 


j?»»»»»»»»»»»M:f'»»»»»»»»Mxe»xe»xe»x85^^ 


Old  Methods 


Have  Given  Place  to  New 
In  the  Care  of  Animals. 


NO    MORE   SHEEP   DIPPING. 

CREL  DLL  sprayed  into  the  folds  of  the  wool  kills  all  ticks  and 
the  fumes  will  cure  lung  worm,  grub  and  catarrh. 

Especially  useful  in  Stables. 

An  absolute  cure  and  preventive  of  contagious  epidemic  abortion 
and  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 


Immediate  relief  for  Horse  Distemper. 

cljre:3    by    iimmal 


lOlvj. 


CREL  OLL  is  used  with   a  sprayer. 
The  "Tennent"  is  the  best. 


Mixes  the  contents  while  spraying. 


We  have  been  using  Crel 
Oil  as  a  disinfectant  in  our 
stables  for  the  past  year.  We 
know  of  nothing  better. 

MILLER  &  SIBLEY, 

Franklin,  Pa 


ISfcff-A.PB'XJiB'-A.CJTXJU.IEJID 


CALEDONIA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Caledonia.  N.  Y. 
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^wahtbrside:  flock 

OF  SJblROPSHIRK  SHKKP 

Owned  by  J.  F.  Lantz  &  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Glenmoore,  Pa. 


♦ 


Breeders  and  Importers  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 


BREEDERS   OF 


Jersey  Cattle 


Chester  White  Hogs,    - 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 


The  famous  flock  of  Waterside  Shropshires  founded  in  1888.  All  stock  re- 
corded. Waterside  Shropshires  can  be  traced  through  the  records  to  the 
oldest  and  purest  flocks  in  the  world;  many  of  them  being  direct  descend- 
ants of  the  most  noted  English  prize  winners. 


Colfax,   ira.,   March   7th,   1904. 
MR.   J.   F.  LANTZ,   Glenmoore,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Jersey  calf  is  doing:  finely.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  will 
not  get  along,  all  are  pleased  with  him,  and  I  am  sure  I  do  not  see  where 
you  said  anything  about  him  which  he  does  not  justify.  His  color  and  mark- 
ings are  perfect  as  far  as  I  can  see,  his  length  and  height  would  indicate  that 
he  will  have  good  size  too.  If  he  developes  into  what  he  promises  now,  I 
will  not  regret  putting  the  money  into  him.  He  is  the  finest  calf  brought  in 
here  that  I  have  seen.  He  reached  us  in  good  shape,  and  am  much  obliged 
for  putting  him  up  in  good  shape,  and  for  your  Interest  in  sending  him  to 
us.  Very  Truly   Yours, 

E.  S.  CHILCOTT. 


Waterside  flock  is  the  oldest  line  bred  flock  of  wool-mutton  Shropshires  in 
Pennsylvania.  Every  ewe  is  sired  by  the  highest  class  imported  rams 
that  money  can  buy.  If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  sheep,  don't  write  us, 
write  the  other  fellow;  but  if  you  want  the  best,  please  write  us  early  in 
the  season,  and  we  will  quote  as  low  a  price  as  is  consistent  with  the  quali- 
ity  of  stock  offered. 


J.  F".  I-AN 


St  OO., 


NIVI 


IMIM'A 


Percheron  Horses, 

Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Leicester  and  South  Down  Sheep 
and  Chester  White  Hogs. 


W.  A.   McCOY   &  SONS, 

MERCER,    PENNA. 


White  Holland  Turkeys, 

White  China  Geese.  Pekin  Ducks, 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

and  Buff  Orpington  Chickens. 

Peafowl,  White  Guineas,  Fantail  Pigeons. 


n  Gable   Stock  Farm, 

Wyebrookc,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

GUERNSEY  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 
BUFF  WYANDOTTE  POULTRY. 
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THE     PENNSYLVANIA 
LIVE     STOCK      BREEDERS 

ASSOCIATION 


Fifth    Annual    Meeting 

PITTSBURG,     PA. 

ruary    lOth    and    llth,    I 


PRE  FAC  E 


I  regrret  to  announce  that  the  annual  re- 
port is  somewhat  incomplete,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  stenographer  to  keep  pace 
with  the  speakers  at  our  late  meeting.  One 
<^i  Mr.  Detrich's  addresses  had  to  be  omitted; 
and  I  find  that  no  stenographer  has  yet 
been  found  who  is  able  to  keep  up  with  this 
speaker.  In  several  cases  the  discussions 
have  been  abridged  because  the  stenograph- 
er was  unable  to  furnish  the  full  report. 
But  there  remains  very  much  of  value,  and 
the  report  should  have  a  wide  circulation 
m  Pennsylvania.  Requests  for  it  have  been 
received  from  several  other  states. 


Our  list  of  stock  may  not  be  complete 
because  many  members  have  not  responded 
to  requests  made  for  information.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  keep  old  correspondence 
from  which  to  make  this  list.  I  have  not 
time  to  refer  to  it.  Any  errors  in  list  will 
be   gladly    corrected   at   next   publication. 

Our  advertisers  have  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  publish  and  distribute  this  report  and 
we  commend  them  to  the  patronage  of  those 
who  read  it.  Extra  copies  of  this  and  our 
previous  report  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  undersigned.  E.   S.  Bayard, 

201    Shady    Ave.,    E.    E.,    Pittsburg,    Pa. 


Gentlemen:  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of 
you  here.  We  have  a  good  program  and  from 
vhat  I  have  seen  and  heard  already  I  feel 
sure  that  this  will  be  the  best  meeting  we 
have  ever  had.  I  don't  believe  in  long 
speeches  from  the  chair,  and  will  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  We  will  hear  the  reports  of  our 
officers— and  here  let  me  say  that  these  of- 
ficers have  done  a  great  deal  of  hard   work 


for  this  association  and  the  cause  which  it 
represents.  The  report  of  the  treasurer  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Lantz:  I  have  a  report  in  detail  which 
I  can  read,  or  I  can  give  you  the  summary, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  auditors. 

The  President:  The  summary  will  be  suf- 
ficient. 

Mr.  Lantz  then  read  the  following: 


RECAPITULATION. 
Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand  December  llth.  1902 t  is  7ft 

Dues  and    membership   fees,    collected   since  iRst* 'meeting '       iJon 

Appropriation    from    State    Board   of    Agriculture  " 


r^*^     ^.  "    ii'^iii    KJuaLc    X3ua.ru   ui    Agricuiture    ifts  nn 

Advertisements  in  bulletin  No.  9 -   I  .\.... .....['.'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.  10700 


$257.70 


Expenditures. 


69.95 


Expense  of  lecturers,   at  Fourth  annual   meeting  « 

Hall  rent,  at  Fourth  annual  meeting 1  okh 

Treasurer's   bill   for  postage,    soliciting  ads,   'etc 1707 

Stenographic   report   of   Fourth   annual    meeting  • onnn 

Publication   of   bulletin   No.    9 -.00"" 


133.45     $253.77 


Balance  cash  on  hand 


$     3.93 


riFTH     ANNUAL    Mrf^TING. 


I  have  on  former  occasions  called  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  annual  dues 
were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  our  association.  It  is  true  we  did 
manage  to  get  out  the  report  of  the  last 
annual  meeting  in  bulletin  No.  9,  but  no  one 
except  your  worthy  secretary  E.  S.  Bayard 
and  myself  know  how  we  had  to  reduce 
every  item  to  the  lowest  possible  cost  in  or- 
der to  pay  for  the  same. 

You  have  all  received  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port and  you  must  be  the  judge  as  to 
whether  such  reports  are  of  advantage  to  our 
Association  and  the  Live  Stock  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  they  are  it  remains  for  you 
to  devise  the  ways  and  means  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  forthcoming  issue. 

If  we  want  to  get  the  best  results  from 
such  a  report,  we  should  issue  5,000  copies, 
in  order  that  it  may  circulate  among  the  best 
breeders  of  other  States  as  well  as  those  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Any  of  you  who  wish  to  place  advertise- 
ments   in   the     forthcoming     report,      should 


place  your  order  for  the  amount  of  space 
wanted  with  the  Secretary,  before  this  meet- 
ing adjourns,  this  would  save  correspond- 
ence which  costs  both  time  and  money.  If 
any  of  you  or  your  friends  have  anythmg  to 
bequeath  to  the  live  stock  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania the  same  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  this  Association,  and  we  will  as- 
sure you  that  every  cent  will  be  carefully 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  this  import- 
ant  industry.  J.   F.    Lantz,    Treas. 

The  President:  We  will  now  have  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Bayard:  I  refer  you  to  the  published 
report.  Bulletin  No.  9.  A  number  of  copies 
of  this  report  are  left  and  will  be  sent  to 
anv  one  who  wants  them. 

The  President:  We  must  move  on  if  we- 
are  to  get  the  benefit  of  an  address  before 
noon.  I  want  to  introduce  a  man  who  has 
earned  the  title  of  the  best  farmer  in  the 
state.  Rev.  J.  D.  Detrich,  of  Montgomery- 
ccrnty— and  he  is  going  to  talk  to  us  about 
soils. 


SOIL    bacte:  ri  a 

ADDRESS    OF    REV.    J.    D.    DETRICH,    FLOURTOWN. 


Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association: 

It  it  generally  known  that  at  Flourtown  we 
raise  Jerseys  and  crops,  but  I  have  some- 
thing very  interesting  for  this  breeders'  asso- 
ciation this  morning.  We  have  found  out 
about  raising  bacteria.  The  bacteria  which 
have  been  found  at  Flourtown  have  caused 
such  an  interest  to  spring  up  that  It  is  really 
our  conversation  when  we  meet.  Now  to  talk 
about  the  bacteria  found  on  the  farm  at  Flour- 
town— the  farm  that  has  been  talked  about  so 
much  during  the  last  few  years.  Scientific 
men  have  come  to  the  farm,  professors  and 
presidents  of  colleges.  This  season  as  high 
as  twenty-five  gentlemen  visited  the  farm  in 
one  day.  This  shows  the  intense  interest  that 
is  being  taken  in  agriculture  and  the  crops 
which  have  been  raised  at  Flourtown. 

It  was  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  when 
I  found  out  that  the  scientific  men  were  com- 
ing to  analyze  this  soil  to  find  out  exactly 
what  was  the  cause  of  these  marvelous  crops. 
You  all  know  that  the  farm  has  been  under 
my  care  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-one 
years,  and  it  has  been  conducted  on  a  scien- 
tific basis. 

The  result  this  season  we  are  very  glad 
to  tell  you  about,  for  it  looks  as  though  we 
have  found  the  keynote  of  restoring  the  worn 
out  farms  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  while  there  are  peor>le  who  have 
talked  about  manure  and  fertilizer  and  have 
talked  about  cultivation,  it  seems  that  there 
are  many  things  that  we  have  not  found  out 
that  are  the  real  cause  of  producing  the  crops, 
and  it  is  simply  that  where  bacteria  are 
plentiful  in  the  soil  that  you  get  the  largest 
crops.  Of  cour.se,  cultivation  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded, humus  is  indispensable,  plant  food  is 
necessary,  but  there  must  always  be  a  factor 
that  will  utilize  these  elements  in  order  to 
grow  the  crop.  Science  today  has  almoFt 
proven  conclusivelv  that  the  real  cause  of 
plant  growth — the   principle   of   plant  growth 


—is  the  bacteria  of  the  soil.     There  is  some- 
thing remarkable  about  it.     Twenty  years  ago 
medical  science  first  started  out  on  bacteria, 
and  they  found  that  these  bacteria  were  the 
cause   of   many   of   our   diseases.     Every  one 
believed   that  the  bacteria  were  all  injurious, 
as  though  when  they  found  bacteria  they  had 
found  some  poisonous  element  of  life  that  was- 
continually  destroying  human  life  and  animal 
life,  but  we  find  bacteria  are  valuable  as  well  • 
as  injurious. 

Bacterial  Life. 

The  scientific  men  came  there  and  took, 
specimens  back  to  their  laboratories  and  in- 
vited me  later  to  a  little  exhibit  of  what  they 
found  at  Flourtown,  and  showed  me  the  soil, 
the  depth  of  it,  and  told  me  that  the  largest 
number  of  bacteria  ever  found  in  one-thirtieth 
of  a  cubic  inch,  previous  to  examining  this, 
was  five  million,  but  in  this  they  found  twenty 
million.  Now  this  fact  is  set  before  us  that 
there  is  humus  where  we  grow  these  crops, 
and  there  are  the  bacteria  in  such  immense 
numbers  that  these  crops  are  so  easily  and 
readily  grown.  And  we  have  the  scientific 
explanation  of  it  as  well  as  the  practical  re- 
sults. Now  while  there  are  different  kinds  of 
bacteria — bacteria  disease,  bacteria  ferment, 
and  bacteria  that  we  call  soil  bacteria — we 
find  that  these  very  bacteria  seem  to  have 
different  degrees  of  usefulness;  for  instance, 
the  kind  of  bacteria  that  attack  the  human 
body  and  produce  disease  live  in  a  tempera- 
ture exactly  as  the  person  or  the  animal  that 
thev  attack  does.  It  is  astonishing  about 
these  things,  but  it  is  no  less  interesting  to 
us  in  studying  to  find  that  these  different 
kinds  of  bacteria  have  their  offices  and  work, 
and  that  the  bacteria  of  the  soil  can  almost 
live  i'l  boiling  water.  That  is  surprising  to- 
us.  The  bacteria  of  the  air  can  live  in  almost 
freezi'^g  te-^n^ rature.  and  so  you  see  that  they 
have  their  different  spheres  in  which  to  work. 
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and  they  seem  to  be  in  the  whole  plan  of 
life  today.  Now  that  we  have  learned  so 
much  about  the  bacteria,  that  is,  that  where - 
ever  they  are  present  in  the  soil  in  the  im- 
mense numbers  that  we  have  called  soil  bac- 
teria, just  as  disease  bacteria  and  bacteria 
ferment,  scientists  tell  us  that  they  have 
found  about  twelve  hundred  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  and  that  they  are  found  about  the 
whole  foundation  of  life.  For  instance,  just 
as  soon  as  an  animal  dies  or  a  plant  dies,  the 
bacteria  immediately  commence  to  attack  that 
plant  or  the  dead  animal  and  disintegrate  it 
and  return  it  in  its  elements  either  to  the 
soil  or  to  the  atmosphere,  and  these  com- 
ponent parts  can  supply  the  life  and  life 
makes  its  cycle.  If  it  were  for  these  bac- 
teria the  whole  world  would  soon  be  covered 
with  mummies.  But  since  these  bacteria  are 
so  particularly  active  in  disintegrating  ani- 
mal life  and  vegetable  life  and  returning  it 
again  to  its  similar  elements  we  have  life  per- 
petuated. 

A  Warm  Soil. 

Now  we  have  some  most  practical  examples 
at  Flourtown.  For  instance,  two  years  ago 
we  turned  a  piece  of  ground  around  in  order 
to  plant  corn.  I  had  been  very  careful  in 
observing  every  phase  of  the  growing  of  the 
crpp,  the  work  of  the  harrows,  the  work  of 
the  plows  upon  every  individual  plant,  and 
every  action  of  manure  and  every  condition 
of  the  soil,  whether  of  rain  or  sunshine.  We 
turned  this  field  around  and  there  was  an 
immense  amount  of  humus  turned  under.  It 
was  in  splendid  condition.  The  next  day 
after  the  planting  of  this  field  in  corn  there 
was  a  perfect  vapor  rising  up  off  that  field 
of  corn.  I  was  examining  it  very  closely  and 
I  found  the  rain,  which  had  fallen  the  day 
before,  had  made  a  light  crust  over  the  soil. 
But  here  was  this  immense  heat  hissing  up. 
I  went  up  and  put  my  hand  on  the  ground. 
It  didn't  seem  so  very  warm.  The  sun  was 
exceedingly  warm  the  day  following  the  rain. 
I  wondered  where  this  heat  came  from.  I 
simply  put  my  finger  down  in  the  ground 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  it  was  a  complete 
hotbed  in  there,  and  I  tell  you  in  four  days 
the  corn  came  right  up  in  that  ground  and 
never  stopped  growing,  and  in  six  weeks  I 
was  standing  upon  the  hill,  with  five  per- 
sons, looking  down  upon  the  man  cultivating 
that  corn— and  the  horse  was  sixteen  hands 
high— and  all  that  I  could  see  of  that  horse 
and  man  in  that  corn  after  six  weeks'  plant- 
ing was  the  horse's  ears  moving  through  the 
corn.  This  proves  conclusively  to  me.  from 
what  I  know  of  that  corn  and  from  what  I 
have  learned  this  summer,  that  the  bacteria 
were  acting  intensely  in  the  soil  and  that  the 
Immense  amount  of  heat  which  was  generated 
there  was  most  favorable  for  their  living  and 
activity.  And  we  have  their  work  which  they 
have  done  there— it  was  simply  enormous. 
IJke  a  certain  scientist  when  he  took  off  his 
hat  to  a  piece  of  ground.  As  he  took  the 
soil  and  saw  it  sift  through  his  hands,  he 
says  "That  is  the  most  marvelous  soil  I  have 
ever  put  my  hand  into.  We  talk  about  the 
operatives  in  factories,  and  the  insect  life  in 
air,  and  the  bird  life  and  the  animal  life;  it 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  billions  of  bac- 
terial life  there  in  that  particular  soil,  work- 
ing it  up  for  plant  food  and  enriching  and 
utilizing  all  those  elements  which  are  in  the 


soil  and  turning  it  over  and  over  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  the  crop.  That  is  a  delight- 
ful scene:  my  eyes  have  never  fallen  upon 
any  scene  like  this  which  is  in  my  hand  to- 
day—this little  handful  of  soil."  These  are 
as  closing  words  of  the  scientific  man  as 
nearly  as  I  can  possibly  quote  them  at  the 
present  time. 

Now  when  we  speak  of  these  bacteria  and 
their  activity  in  the  soil  and  their  usefulness 
in  the  soil,  it  shows  conclusively  that  wher- 
ever bacteria  are  in  large  quantities  the  crops 
are  proportionately  large,  and  wherever  bac- 
teria are  deficient  there  are  the  crops  propor- 
tionately smaller. 

Humus. 

Now  take  humus,  which  is  so  valuable  and 
about  which  we  have  read  so  much;  these 
two  go  together.  As  a  rule,  wherever  humus 
is  plentiful  there  is  also  more  bacteria.  It 
is  like  when  I  said  a  moment  ago:  just  as 
soon  as  a  plant  dies  the  bacteria  immediately 
commence  disintegrating  it  and  assigning 
the  elements  in  the  plant  to  the  air  or  to  the 
earth.  It  then  becomes  plant  food.  That  is 
the  way  the  plant  lives,  and  as  long  as  we 
know  these  things  we  are  getting  into  the 
very  secret  laws  of  nature. 

When  we  found  at  Flourtown  as  large  a 
quantity  of  bacteria  as  we  have  just  explain- 
ed, and  how  they  live  in  different  tempera- 
tures, we  then  come  to  the  subject  of  how 
they  breed.  These  bacteria  are  so  highly  ac- 
tive that  if  they  are  in  a  favorable  tempera- 
ture and  favorable  soil,  such  as  that  corn 
field,  they  multiply  with  exceeding  rapidity. 
These  scientific  men  tell  us  they  breed  every 
twenty  minutes;  they  breed  simply  by  the 
division  of  a  cell.  If  you  take  bacteria  and 
put  them  end  to  end,  it  would  take  ten  thous- 
and to  make  an  inch  in  length;  for  a  person 
to  see  bacteria  with  the  naked  eyer  it  would 
require  a  colony  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand. 

When  we  talk  about  soil  we  speak  of  rich 
soil  and  poor  soil. 

A  noted  German  professor  says  that  the 
soil  hasn't  anything  to  do  actually  with 
growing  plants.  He  had  some  large  glass 
cases  and  placed  water  in  them;  he  added 
just  so  much  plant  food  daily  to  this  water 
and  dropped  the  seeds  into  it.  He  has  trees 
that  have  never  been  in  the  earth  at  all,  just 
started  in  the  water  and  had  the  plant  food 
placed  in  there  and  he  has  trees  that  measure 
ten  Inches  In  diameter.  This  forever  sweeps 
out  the  idea  that  there  is  anything  In  the 
soil  of  itself.  What  we  want  today  is  plant 
food.  And  what  we  have  put  into  the  soil 
in  Flourtown  has  been  the  very  best  plant 
food  and  the  best  humus  we  could  possibly 
procure.  The  earth  is  a  complete  laboratory. 
No  woman  can  bake  a  pie  of  loaf  of  bread 
without  a  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the 
bakine:.  and  the  same  thing  is  true  in  rais- 
ing plants  on  the  farm — that  the  farm  today 
Is  a  great  laboratorv  In  which  you  place  this 
food  and  the  bacteria  are  the  functions  which 
work  it  up  so  that  the  plant  can  live  upon  It. 
While  these  trees  of  the  professor  were 
standing  in  the  water  they  had  to  be  sup- 
ported by  wires.  You  could  see  every  root 
and  every  part  of  them.  They  grew  upon  the 
food  that  was  placed  in  the  water.  Now  what 
is  the  hope  of  the  eastern  farmers?  When 
we   look   about   us   today  and   see   the   worn 
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out  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  we  speak  about 
the  soil  being  worn  out,  that  there  is  nothing 
there  upon  which  the  plants  could  grow.  Now 
the  question  is,  how  can  we  put  these  bacter- 
ia into  the  soil?  The  professor  makes  another 
great  discovery.  He  says  that  these  bac- 
teria are  a  great  deal  like  people,  that  just 
as  people  get  rich  and  won't  work  so  we  find 
the  bacteria  when  they  are  fed.  In  our  farm 
at  Flourtown  we  do  not  depend  upon  the 
almanac  and  the  signs  and  all  those  out-of- 
date  methods,  but  we  use  the  microscope  and 
make  a  chemical  analysis,  and  thus  know 
positively  what  we  are  doing  and  going  to  do. 
I  believe  now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion to  follow,  and  I  will  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  any  questions  which  you 
may  put  to  me. 

Discussion. 

Question:  You  spoke  about  inoculating  poor 
soil  with  these  yeast  cake  bacteria  and  found 
it  worked  better  in  poor  soil  than  in  the  bet- 
ter soil? 

Answer:  That  is  right.  Of  course,  these 
bacteria  must  be  fed.  You  will  find  that  they 
work  harder  when  they  are  not  fully  sup- 
plied with  food;  that  is  to  say,  they  make 
greater  efforts  to  perptuate  themselves  when 


they  are  not  well  supplied  with  food;  but 
they,  of  course,  multiply  faster  when  their 
food  is  plentiful.  When  we  say  they  work 
harder  we  simply  mean  they  make  greater 
efforts,  not  that  there  are  more  of  theYn. 

Q.  What  time  was  the  corn  field  planted 
that  you  spoke  about,  doctor? 

A.  On  the  17th  of  June.  Everything  was- 
favorable.  The  ground  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition. 

Q.  Are  the  bacteria  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizer, and  if  not,  where  is  their  benefit? 

A.     We  have  never  used  fertilizer  at  all. 


Adjourned  until  1:30  o'clock  P.  M. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  we  have  here 
to-day  a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  with 
sheep  in  more  than  one  country,  who  has 
raised,  fitted  and  shown  sheep  successfully 
and  judged  them  at  our  great  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  other  breeders.  I  introduce 
with  much  pleasure  Mr.  J.  C.  Duncan,  of 
L-ewiston,  N.  Y.,  and  he  requests  me  to  say 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  interrupt  him  with 
Questions  at  any  point  in  his  talk: 


MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    BREEDING    FLOCK 

ADDRESS    BY    J.    C.    DUNCAN,    LEWISTON,  NEW  YORK. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  address  you  in 
the  same  manner  as  Dr.  Detrich  did  this 
morning,  but  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  my 
experience  of  about  twenty-five  years  in  the 
sheep  industry.  In  New  York  State  we  find 
the  same  trouble  that  you  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  get  our  breeders  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  our  meetings.  We  all  leave  it  to 
the  officers  of  the  association  to  do  all  the 
work,  but  we  can  never  make  a  live  stock 
breeders'  association  a  success  if  we  do  not 
take  hold  and  help  these  officers  in  their 
work.  They  are  located  in  one  place  and  you 
are  located  all  through  the  country,  and  if 
you  will  only  take  an  individual  interest  and 
each  one  talk  up  this  matter  to  his  neighbors, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  future  you  can 
get  a  live  stock  association  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  that  will  be  second  to  none  in 
any  state  in  the  Union.  Gentlemen,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  you  upon  your  secretary. 
That  is  one  great  trouble  we  have  in  the 
State  of  New  York  with  our  breeders'  asso- 
ciation; we  can  get  men  that  can  keep  a  reg- 
ular minute  book  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
and  take  in  the  dues,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
a  man  that  is  strictly  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  I  believe,  gentlemen,  in  your 
secretary  you  have  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  if  you  will  only  give  him  your  co- 
operation.    (Applause.) 


I  will  begin  at  this  point  of  the  year  (Febru- 
ary) and  follow  the  flock  right  around  until 
we  land  here  again.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  most  of  the  pure-bred  flocks  are  com- 
mencing to  drop  lambs.  Now  we  have  to 
give  these  things  a  little  attention,  just  the 
same  as  a  business  man  does.  He  doesn't  wait 
until  the  month  of  April  before  he  purchases 
his  spring  goods.  If  he  did,  he  would  not 
get  much  trade.  Just  the  same  way  with 
our  lambs,  if  we  do  not  make  preparation  for 
them  we  cannot  expect  to  save  them  and  de- 
velop them  in  order  to  make  them  what  wo 
want  them  to  be.  It  was  my  custom  years 
ago,  when  I  first  came  to  this  country,  to 
have  my  lambs  dropped  in  the  regular  sheep  t 
barn,  but  I  found  out  from  experience  that 
that  did  not  work  very  well,  because  in  order 
to  have  the  barn  warm  enough  for  these 
young  lambs  I  have  to  keep  them  confined  too 
closely  for  the  health  of  the  flock  in  general. 
Of  late  years  it  has  been  my  habit  to  remove 
the  ewes  the  day  previous  to  lambing  to 
another  part  of  the  barn  where  It  Is  kept 
much  warmer.  The  ewe  Is  kept  there  until 
she  lambs  and  probably  three  or  four  days 
after.  By  that  time  she  and  her  lambs  are 
acquainted  and  ready  to  go  back  Into  the 
flock  again. 

Close   Housing   Injurious. 
My  sheep  barn  has  never  been  closed  this 
winter,  that  Is,  the  main  sheep  barn.     I  find 
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from  experience  that  there  is  nothing  more 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
than  a  close,  confined,  steamy  barn.  That 
was  my  reason  for  removing  the  ewes  to  a 
warmer  place  where  there  wouldn't  be  so 
many  of  them  confined  as  to  make  it  a  close 
and  damp  atmosphere.  When  the  ewes  are 
dropping  lambs  the  ration  at  this  time  of  the 
year  should  be  as  little  as  possible,  because 
the  ewe  is  in  a  feverish  condition,  and  the 
less  food  she  has  at  this  time  the  quicker 
she  will  come  around  to  her  natural  condi- 
tion again;  so  I  feed  her  for  the  first  three  or 
four  days  just  as  easily  digested  food  as  I 
can  procure  for  her, — pulped  roots,  pea  vine 
hay  or  alfalfa. 

Now  when  these  lambs  commence  to  grow 
the  next  thing  is  to  give  them  some  little 
attention.  When  thev  are  about  ten  days  old 
I  generally  have  their  tails  all  docked  and 
have  their  ear  tags  put  in.  1  used  to  think 
anybody  could  cut  a  lamb's  tail  off,  but  I 
find  that  is  a  mistake.  He  can  if  he  knows 
how.  Some  people  chop  it  off  with  an  axe; 
some  use  docking  pincers;  another  fellow  cuts 
them  off  with  a  knife.  There  is  nothing  more 
aggravating  to  a  breeder  or  showman  when 
he  comes  to  trim  up  a  fancy  sheep  to  find 
the  docks  about  three  inches  long.  It  just 
spoils  the  whole  thing.  You  cannot  make  a 
nice  shape.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  those  tails  all  cut  the  same  length.  My 
plan  in  cutting  those  tails  off  is  I  have  an 
assistant  who  takes  the  lamb,  puts  his  hand 
under  the  jaw,  and  then  he  takes  the  other 
hand  and  puts  one  finger  under  the  tail,  and 
I  generally  cut  the  tail  off.  Now,  when  I  get 
through  every  one  of  those  lambs'  tails  will 
be  exactly  the  same  length.  I  think  that  is 
a  great  help  to  a  person  when  you  come  to 
trim  up  your  lambs  to  have  them  look  nice. 

Feed  for  Lambs. 

When  they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  in 
order  to  develop  them,  they  want  to  be  pro- 
vided with  something  else  besides  the  nour- 
ishment from  the  ewe.  It  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  those  young  things  will  learn  to  eat. 
I  was  standing  in  the  sheep  barn  the  other 
day,  and  there  was  a  lamb  just  exactly  thir- 
teen days  old  came  up  to  a  pail  of  water  and 
started  to  drink.  I  have  been  around  sheep 
all  my  life,  but  I  never  saw  as  young  a  lamb 
as  that  take  a  drink  of  water.  When  they 
get  three  weeks  old  if  you  provide  for  them 
a  creep  and  put  In  some  bran  and  a  little  oil 
meal  they  soon  learn  to  eat  It.  and  bv  the 
lime  they  are  five  weeks  old  they  will  eat 
ground  oats,  bran  and  oil  cake,  pea  vine,  and 
that  helps  to  take  the  strain  off  the  ewe.  It 
reduces  the  ewe  very  much  to  have  big  lambs 
pulling  away  at  her  If  there  is  no  extra  feed 
coming.  This  one  point  I  find  la  a  great  help 
In  developing  those  young  lambs.  After  the 
lambs  get  to  be  five  weeks  old,  I  change  their 
feed  from  bran  and  oil  meal.  I  put  In  grain, 
so  that  the  feed  will  consist  probably  of  two- 
thirds  oats  and  the  other  third  will  be  bran 
and  oil  meal  mixed  together.  As  soon  as 
they  get  old  enough,  so  that  they  can  eat 
the  oil  cake.  I  substitute  that  for  the  oil  meal, 
because  they  do  not  like  the  meal,  as  a  rule. 
It  sticks  upon  their  noses  and  they  do  not 
like  anvthing  sticking  around  their  noses.  I 
never  feed  any  corn.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
good  for  a  young  lamb.  Another  point  in  the 
management  of  the  flock,  after  you  have  got- 


ten those  lambs  so  they  are  eating  well  and 
the  ewe  doing  well,  the  barns  should  be  kept 
clean.  I  have  gone  into  sheep  barns  were 
there  was  a  lot  of  mud  and  they  had  a  big 
straw  stack  standing  out  in  the  rain,  mak- 
ing it  into  manure.  I  do  not  like  anything 
like  that  to  go  on  around  my  place  where  I 
have  any  sheep.  I  would  rather  have  it  put 
in  amongst  the  sheep  and  see  they  are  kept 
there  to  make  it  into  good  manure  and  have 
it  hauled  out. 

The  Ewes'  Rations. 

Those  ewes  want  to  be  fed  very  generously 
just  as  soon  as  they  get  on  to  a  full  diet  again 
after  lambing.  1  have  as  large  a  feed  variety 
as  it  is  possible.  I  find  they  do  much  better 
than  if  fed  exclusively  on  one  kind  of  feed. 
I  usually  feed  twice  a  day;  feed  roots  at 
noon,  with  all  the  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  they 
want  to  eat,  without  waste.  I  generally  cal- 
culate to  give  enough  to  waste  a  little.  I 
throw  that  into  the  horses.  They  are  very 
fond  of  it  and  it  reduces  the  waste  on  the 
sheep  farm  to  a  minimum.  We  ought  not 
to  have  very  much  trouble  with  the  flock 
again  until  we  come  to  turn  to  pasture.  That 
is  another  time  that  requires  considerable 
care,  because  there  is  no  season  of  the  year 
that  the  ewe  will  run  down  faster  than  if 
you  turn  her  out  to  a  lot  of  immature  pas- 
ture grass.  I  always  carry  on  my  regular 
winter  ration  for  probably  three  weeks  after 
I  turn  them  out.  and  reduce  it  gradually,  be- 
cause I  flnd  if  I  take  it  away  immediately  I 
am  apt  to  have  lots  of  trouble.  It  is  not 
much  work  to  drive  the  sheep  out  and  Into 
the  barn  for  at  least  two  weeks,  and  a  per- 
son would  get  along  and  avoid  lots  of  trouble. 

Question.     What  kind  of  corn  do  you  use? 

Answer.  I  have  not  fed  a  bit  of  corn  all 
winter  until  they  began  to  drop  lambs.  I 
give  them  some  pulped  roots  and  a  little  bran 
and  keep  on  gradually  until  I  get  them  on  a 
full  feed.  I  generally  use  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent grains,  oats  and  corn,  bran  and  some  oil 
cake,  and  I  flnd  It  to  be  as  good  feed  I  can 
give  the  ewes  to  produce  milk. 

Q.     Do  you  feed  that  all  the  while? 

A.  Some  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  and 
alfalfa  makes  a  very  good  ration  for  breeding 
ewes. 

Turning  to  Pasture. 

Now,  after  we  turn  to  pasture.  Some- 
times we  shear  before  we  turn  and  some- 
times after.  I  generally  try  to  have  them 
all  sheared  before  I  turn  them  out  to  pas- 
ture, because  if  you  let  a  flock  of  ewes  go 
to  pasture  without  shearing  they  are  apt  to 
get  dirty,  and  it  Is  a  lot  of  trouble  to  clean 
the  fleece.  If  you  roll  It  all  up  together, 
then  the  man  who  buys  your  wool  will  not 
come  back  next  year. 

Q.     Do  you  wash  your  sheep? 

A.  I  never  believed  it  was  profitable  to 
turn  my  sheep  into  a  river  to  wash  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  shear  any  of  your  sheep  un- 
til about  the  time  you  turn  on  grass? 

A.  We  usua^'7  shear  our  show  sheep  a 
little  earlier  '^han  that,  but  it  is  the  average 
breeding  flock  I  am  speaking  about  just  now. 
Our  show  sheep  are  shorn  a  little  earlier 
than  that. 

Q.     What  dip  do  you  use? 

A.    I  use  the  Cooper  sheep  dip. 
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Q.    What  do  you  dip  for? 

A.  Dip  to  destroy  ticks  and  parasites  and 
to  improve  tlie  condition  of  the  wool. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  from  lamb 
cholera  about  the  time  the  flock  is  changing 
from  stable  to  pasture? 

A.     No. 

Q.     What  kind  of  grass  do  you  grow? 

A.     Almost  every  kind  that  is  good. 

The  Stomach   Worm. 

Now  one  of  the  troubles  we  have  had  up 
where  I  live  is  with  the  stomach  worm  in 
our  lambs.  It  has  caused  us  a  great  deal  of 
work  and  caused  a  great  many  people  to  go 
out  of  the  sheep  business.  As  a  precaution, 
about  the  first  of  July,  1  dose  all  my  lambs 
with  gasoline.  I  have  done  that  now  only 
for  three  years, — just  the  same  as  I  dip  them. 
It  might  not  be  necessary  to  do  it,  but  I 
know  I  had  some  trouble.  I  tried  all  those 
worm  powders.  I  didn't  get  satisfaction  out 
of  them.  I  tried  this  gasoline  treatment  and 
I  have  been  very  successful.  I  think  if  our 
sheep  owners  will  adopt  this  gasoline  treat- 
ment along  in  the  summer  for  their  lambs 
and  give  them,  say,  two  treatments  of  it, 
they  will  not  go  out  of  the  sheep  business. 
1  know  this  from  experience.  We  kill  lambs 
up  there  on  our  place  generally  two  a  week, 
and  I  have  a  very  good  chance  to  examine 
them  and  see  what  the  trouble  is,  and  I  have 
killed  those  lambs  and  found  the  intestinal 
worms  there  by  the  thousands  in  the  fourth 
stomach  of  the  lamb.  I  believe  the  gasoline 
treatment  is  the  only  thing  that  will  remedy 
those   worms. 

Q.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  stomach  worms 
are  now  lessening? 

A.  Some  seasons  they  are  bad  and  others 
not.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  can  afford  to 
take  the  chances  for  the  sake  of  taking  that 
view.  I  can  take  and  dose  those  lambs  about 
two  a  minute.  I  am  going  to  take  that  pre- 
caution in  the  future  with  my  pure-bred 
lambs.  I  have  never  taken  that  precaution 
with  the  commercial  sheep,  becau.se  we  gen- 
erally don't  keep  them  so  long  anyway.  We 
have  not  had  the  trouble  with  them  that  we 
have  had  with  the  pure- bred  sheep. 
Q.  What  is  a  dose  of  gasoline? 
A.  I  use  just  a  tablespoonful  of  gasoline 
In  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk.  Some 
advocate  the  use  of  raw  oil.  but  I  have  never 
used  raw  oil  along  with  gasoline.  I  have 
used  the  milk  and  have  had  good  success.  It 
might  still  be  better  to  use  the  oil,  but  I  have 
never  done  it  that  way. 
Q.  Raw  linseed  oil? 
A.     Yes. 

Q.     Do  you  ever  try  drenching  the  ewes  be- 
fore the  lambs  come  for  the  stomach  worm? 
A.     No,  I  have  never  tried  that. 
Q.     Please     describe     your     method   of  ad- 
ministering the  gasoline  to  lambs. 

A.  One  man  catches  the  lamb,  another 
man  fixes  the  medicine,  putting  it  into  a  bot- 
tle; I  take  the  lamb  and  set  on  its  rump, 
my  knees  against  his  back;  I  put  my  Index 
finger  right  in  the  mouth,  the  thumb  over 
the  nose,  and  I  keep  the  head  straight,  so 
there  is  no  chance  to  strangle.  Place  the 
bottle  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  pour  the 
stuff  in. 

Q.     How  do  you  mix  the  medicine? 
A.     I   put   the  gasoline   In   the   bottle.     We 
have  a  funnel  that  we  put  It  In  there  with. 


We  measure  it  with  a  spoon;  we  take  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pint  of  milk  and  pour  it  through  the 
funnel,  and  shake  it  for  probably  two  or 
three  seconds,  and  pour  it  right  down. 

At  Weaning  Time.  *    * 

Now  when  we  wean  those  lambs  I  gener- 
ally have  a  field  of  clover,  and  if  rape  is 
added  it  is  so  much  better.  After  weaning 
we  usually  begin  to  feed  the  lambs  a  little 
grain  from  that  right  along  until  fall.  We 
put  the  ewes  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
right  onto  the  poorest  pasture  we  have,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  flow  of  the  milk.  And 
sometimes  I  turn  the  lambs  in.  I  have  done 
it  different  ways;  some  years  I  do  not;  de- 
pends upon  how  the  ewes'  udders  look.  If 
they  are  full  I  turn  the  lambs  in  to  nurse 
them  out,  and  if  the  lambs  happen  to  be  a 
little  older  and  the  ewes  do  not  have  the 
flow  of  milk,  we  do  not  turn  them  in  at  all. 
We  do  this  in  order  to  avoid  any  danger  of 
spoiling  the  udders. 

After  the  ewes  are  dried  up  and  we  want 
to  get  them  to  come  in  early  we  find  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  turn  them  on  to  a  rather  rich 
pasture  and  also  feed  a  little  grain  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  We  find  we  can  help  the 
ewes  a  little  if  we  let  them  run  in  a  rather 
good  pasture.  There  is  nothing  looks  nicer 
than  to  have  the  flocks  all  looking  symmetri- 
cal; for  when  a  man  comes  to  look  at  them 
with  the  expectation  of  buying,  if  they  are 
a  little  ragged-looking,  he  is  likely  to  go 
.some  place  else  to  Invest  his  money.  I  find 
the  nicer  and  the  more  symmetrical  we  can 
keep  those  flocks  the  more  financial  gain  we 
get  out  of  them. 

We  come  now  to  the  mating  season  in  the 
fall.  I  used  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
that  way:  turn  my  rams  out  to  the  ewes  and 
just  let  them  serve  once  or  twice.  WTien  I 
have  fifty  or  sixty  ewes  I  generally  use 
about  two  or  three  rams,  and  I  select  the 
ewes  and  turn  the  rams  with  them  at  nights. 
I  find  I  have  just  as  good  success  with  a 
great  deal  less  amount  of  trouble  than  I  used 
to  take  in  being  more  particular  about  the 
mating  of  those  ewes. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  good  for  the  health  of 
the  flock  to  feed  much  corn  during  the  win- 
ter, because  if  you  can  keep  your  ewes  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition  without  grain  you 
won't  have  the  trouble  when  they  drop  lambs 
that  you  will  if  you  are  feeding  corn,— no 
caked  udders,  because  the  animal  system  gets 
all  heated  up;  and  I  flnd  there  is  nothing 
better  than  clover  hay  and  alfalfa  and  some 
roots  to  keep  the  sheep  in  healthy  growing 
condition. 

Q.     Do  you  feed  your  alfalfa  green? 
A.     Feed  it  green  to  my  show  sheep  during 
a  dry  season. 

The  Grade  Flock. 

Now  a  word  about  the  commercial  flock. 
In  our  commercial  flock  we  flnd  that  to  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  things  that  we 
raise  on  the  farm.  We  bought  two  run-down 
farms  about  two  years  ago.  containing  about 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres,  and  we 
put  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  ewes,  and 
we  have  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
lambs,  and  the  first  car-load  we  sold  for  five 
dollars  apiece  and  the  last  that  we  sold  here 
about  two  weeks  ago  we  got  $779  back  for 
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them.  The  last  bunch  averaged  $5.80  apiece. 
Now  these  were  just  grown  for  commercial 
purposes  on  run-down  farms  and  all  that  it 
cost  us  to  raise  those  lambs  was  one  man, 
and  he  did  a  lot  of  outside  work  besides, 
and  this  last  car-load  did  not  eat  over  five 
pounds  of  corn  per  head — everything  else  they 
picked  up  off  the  farm.  So  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  any  more  profitable  line  of  business 
on  the  farm  than  raising  sheep  when  you 
consider  the  amount  of  care  that  they  need 
in  comparison  with  other  animals.  That  is 
one  great  detriment  to  the  live  stock  inter- 
est in  this  country  at  present— to  get  the 
right  man  to  take  care  of  the  stock.  It  is 
almost  impossible.  But  the  sheep  is  an  ani- 
mal that  will  take  care  of  itself  eight  months 
out  of  the  year  at  least,  if  you  will  only  pro- 
vide the  stuff  so  she  can  eat  it. 

Q.     What  do  you  do  with  the  dogs? 

A.  I  pay  my  shepherds  on  these  run- 
down farms  two  dollars  a  head  for  every  dog 
they  kill. 

Another  point  in  the  commercial  flock— I 
cannot  see  why  more  people  don't  go  into  It. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  Canadians,  I  find  in 
conversation  with  them  that  they  tell  me 
there  is  nothing  that  grows  on  their  farms 
that  they  can  make  more  clear  money  out 
of  than  sheep.  Now,  they  have  to  bring 
them  over  to  Buffalo.  They  pay  their  ex- 
penses and  pay  a  duty  of  seventy-five  cents 


per  head  on  every  animal  they  bring  to  the 
Buffalo  market,  and  then  they  tell  me,  not- 
withstanding all  that,  there  is  nothing  on 
their  farms  that  gives  them  so  much  clear 
money  as  the  sheep. 

Q.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep  in  a 
flock? 

A.  Well,  in  our  commercial  flock  we  have 
from  100  to  125,  but  I  would  rather  have  from 
50  to  75  In  the  winter  time.  We  fix  our 
barns  so  that  we  have  from  100  to  125.  Of 
course  they  have  plenty  of  room.  Now,  dur- 
ing lambing  season  in  that  commercial  fiock, 
it  is  quite  a  task  to  take  care  of  those  lambs, 
they  come  so  rapidly,  sometimes  twenty-five 
or  thirty  in  a  day. 

Q.  About  what  time  do  you  want  them  to 
lamb? 

A.  I  like  the  commercial  flock  to  lamb 
about  the  tenth  of  April.  We  never  turn  our 
rams  in  until  about  the  tenth  day  of  Novem- 
ber. 

O.  What  kind  of  sheep  are  your  commer- 
cial flocks? 

A.  Sheep  I  picked  up  in  the  Buffalo  mar- 
ket.    They  are  a  mixture  of  everything. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President:  Our  Treasurer  now  has  a 
word  to  say  on  a  very  important  subject — 
and  I  know  that  he  will  talk  to  the  point, 
for  he  always  does: 


A     PENNSYLVANIA     STATE     FAIR 

BY  J.  F.  LANTZ.  GLENMOORE,  PA. 


Gentlemen: 

According  to  the  programme  the  subject  of 
this  discussion  Is  **A  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair."  We  have  been  asked  on  several  oc- 
casions when  Pennsylvania  would  have  a 
State  Fair,  hence  we  have  slightly  changed 
the  wording  of  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
to  the  question  "When  will  Pennsylvania  have 
a  State  Fair?" 

In  the  dawn  of  twentieth  century  progress 
and  advancement  we  are  somewhat  discour- 
aged in  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  advance  the  agricultural  and  live 
stock  interests  to  a  point  which  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  discuss  such  an  issue  as 
a  state  fair  for  Pennsylvania;  an  issue  which 
In  our  bordering  States  has  long  since  be- 
come a  thing  of  the  past,  and  has  crystallized 
In  the  realization  of  high  class  State  exhi- 
bitions; especiallv  Is  this  true  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  New  Jersey. 

We  turn  to  .the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
behold!  the  wonderful  advancement  compar- 
ed with  what  It  was  fifty  years  ago,  or  along 
In  the  early  fifties.  Go  with  me.  If  you 
please,  on  a  tour  of  Inspection  of  our  breeds 
of  live  stock  within  the  borders  of  this  com- 
monwealth. We  will  start  at  Philadelphia, 
we  will  travel  west  through  the  beautiful 
Chester  valley,  continue  west  through  cen- 
tral and  .southern  counties,  up  to  the  New 
York  state  line  through  the  western  tier  of 
counties,     and    back    through    the    northern 


counties  to  the  Delaware  river,  and  note  the 
marvelous  Improvement  in  the  science  of 
breeding  and  feeding  compared  with  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  ago;  we  listen  with  pleas- 
ure to  our  lecturers,  who  through  the  latest 
practical  scientific  research  are  educating  us 
in  the  best  up-to-date  methods  of  breeding, 
feeding  and  caring  for  our  stock,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  cost  to  minimum,  and  make  the 
highest  per  cent  of  profit  on  a  given  amount 
of  feed,  showing  almost  miraculous  advance- 
ment along  these  lines,  compared  with  the 
methods  In  vogue  one-half  century  ago. 
Along  about  1S51,  our  farmers  fed  to  their 
cows  fifty  cent  corn  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  16, 
producing  from  3  to  4  thousand  pounds  milk 
per  head  per  annum,  and  let  20  dollar  per 
ton  bran  with  a  ratio  of  1  to  4  run  down  the 
tail  race,  which  would  have  produced  from 
six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  of  milk  per  head 
per  annum,  besides,  saving  the  annoyance  of 
the  splitting  of  tails,  to  kill  the  imaginary 
wolf,  and  the  boring  of  horns  to  fill  the  hol- 
low cavity  with  air.  While  we  note  with 
pleasure  the  advancement  along  all  these 
lines  in  Pennsylvania,  similar  advancements 
in  our  neighboring  states,  with  New  York, 
Ohio  and  New  Jersey  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  us  In  representing  their  products  at  their 
own  state  fairs,  in  competition  with  those  of 
other  states,  we  feel  that  to  answer  the  sub- 
ject of  our  discourse.  When  will  Pennsyl- 
vania have  a  state  fair?  would  be  equal  to 
the   task  of  raising   the   Egyptian   mummies,. 
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Somm'on  usf.   ^^"'"    ^^^    ^'^^    lan^ua^es    to 

Public  Sentiment. 
"     surh^ « n  ''?^V  u"^^  '^  ^«  "^t  necessary    before 

my    business    ha%fn*f  "bee"n'"lu*h ' SerT'l 

good  premium  lift  oDen  tn  fr.  ^^*'''  ^'^^  ^ 
for  all  the  states  and  r« no 5io^^  competition 
cated.  with  cheln  ruL^J^^'^f'  centrally  lo- 
section  nf  f H^     f  P^  railroad  rates   from  everv 

fes'son"  for  oSr'Var'meTs^l^  J".^"^^^  ^^  ^^^^^t 
in  much  more  good  thin  ^i""^  .T^^^  ^^s"lt 
stead  of  pure  and  nerfeP?  w^^T.^^E^P^^e-  In- 
mals  appearing  on  4 nproVr^^  high-class  ani- 
monly    supnosed    i?^^rSo  ^^^''^'  ^^^^^  ^^  com- 

state'  thef  would  ap^tar"^  in^'^.V^-""  ^^  '^^^ 
and  in  numbers  that  wnnM  ^^  ^^^'^"^  reality, 
ers  and  stockSen  witT^i*^!^"'^''^^^  ^"^  ^^rm- 
would    create    rglneraiiL^^^  ^^^ 

provement.  Such  fSfrs  hrinJ'^.v,^'''^^^^  ^'^- 
closer    touch    and    n^il%     ^".^  ^^^   People   in 

always 'Sue JL^o'^?^|te?'.^(^"^^""^'.^h^^^ 
rapid   improvement     ^'^^^^^'^  ^^^^"^  and  more 

''wlJL'wirrj^enVsvfvrn^^^ 

I  will  answers  next  vear'^^nf^*^  f?^^?" 

ca^nThVs^b-,-t  oTIC~ 
why  are  not  manv    in  fo^f  fiT*     ^^^   reasons 
ently    be    boiled    down    ?S'  .^^^^  ^^"  consist- 
Only  two  obLtrucUons  in^he  wav"!?r"'t  '^^• 
a    common    exnrp««i^^    "/^^^.^^J":.  ^r  to  use 


a    common    expression    Af    o    *  k^;,  ^^  *<^  "«« 
there  are   ''tw^o'^bT^^^^Vn^arn^ito^^rcr'oS^^ 
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ma'n'l1.t'lv''s5cc?^s?Sf '^t'-lfe^^f  *^  ^^  ^'  ^  P^r- 

sive  ability  cSmmensurkte  with  V^^^     ^^P^^" 
of  the  times  is  an  nw?  o^/     ^^*^  *^^  Progress 

lature  in^^mi!  tS  iico%o?at?'Vh':  '£"  ^^^^'^■ 
vania  State  Agriciiuurai  #oc,et?-^  ^m"^^^" 
ciety  was  incornnraf^/i  p  xJ^'  ^"^•'^  so- 
holding  an  annual  «t«^-  /T  ^^  Purpose  of 
the  interest  of  aericu?t,t?^'  ^"^  *<^  advance 
pause  for  a  moml^nt  in^  ?  ^"i  ^^"^^^J-  T^et  us 
f"I  law.  whirhThev  tp^i  I  S""^  ^'  *^^^  wonder- 
ed. Let  ns  take  a  lool  A''^''^^""''*  ^^  ''^^^^^" 
this    wonderful    Pe^i^s^^,,J^i^h^^,^;orkings     of 

tura  Societv  whloh  oV:\  ^  ^*^*^  Agricul- 
concernedhks  retrogrades  ^^  ^  ''^*^t^  ^^ir  is 
hoyond  that  of  hllf  p^  l^^^"^  *^  ^  P^^^"*  even 
law  was  passed  creaUneu''?  ^^^when  the 
lowing  from  Sectfon  f  of  fh?"''^^  }^^  ^^'- 
naming  certain  in d km dL?  }^^^  ^^*'  after 
have  long  since  naiU^^^''  ^^'^"'^  ^^  ^hom 
convention  at  Ha^^rlsbure    anS^   i''''^^  '"^t    in 

stitution  of  soSr^k';'d":^t'hi's"'jt'^^^^sr  '^i 


Ini  l^',oZ%  ?-L^^,  -ated  a  b  d     po 
Pennsy  vania  State  A'griSulturar^cietv'  Ind 
sYon!^fnd"lT^e  ^Xc^^o^^«^^^^ 
rtU-ple'Stu^re-i^^^^ 

pTrpe^^u^aT^suc^e-i^^^^  i^,'  h\Te^ IBity^^^^ 
sue,  and  to  be  quaVi  ^  wu  jTrP^^^^^  to 
breedercT   n^n.?.!       S^'        ^^^    ^^^^    not    our 

oth^r  <3faf^  riru,  ^^li  man.  In  this  or  anv 
this   Act    and^L'^i^   ''^^   ^H^  breeders  read 

them?    Why ^^   ulten ^ ''o'uS^?'"   J^.^^   ^"^ 
Act    <5pof I/il;  Q    it  x^!\l  ^  quote  from  the  same 
H^ii'  ^^^tion  3,  that  the  sum  of  two  thousind 
dollars  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasu?v    nnf 
otherwise  appropriated,    be  and   the ^me?, 
diTt^h'l^^P?P''*^J^e  ^^  th«  said  socilt^  Why 
til'n'^oY  ^o^irl^lUs":""  ""^  ""^"^^  '^'  ^-^- 
Do  you  know  that  in  1876,  a  law  was  nas^Pd 
which  absorbed  all  the  good  and  uleful  Sua i 
Ities  of  the  act  of  1851    which  were  few    in 
deed,    and    robbed    it    of   evervthini   b,^'  thi 
name,  which  was  to  be  perplJua?.  and  the  two 
thousand  dollars  not  otherwise  approor^t^ 
and   yet    failed    to    repeal    that    st^nant  ^m 
law,  which  has  long  siSceout^livld^ts  useful 
ness.  and  has  become  a  blot  to  the  fali^ naml 
of  Pennsylvania.     Gentlemen,  thi^  is  the  k^^^ 
of  a   law   which  stands   of   in   the   wav  of  a 

staTe'^liw  'ttl'  /^,1^-  This"is  the^'k^nd'of 
ft  miJiff  i,  *^^^  *^^^  "«  cannot  be  repealed 
It  might  have  answered  the  purpose  in  1851* 
when  our  farmers  ate  corn,  fed  corn  and  let 
the  r  bran  run  down  the  tail  race  of  the  ofd 
mill  dam,  but  today  it  is  a  blot  to  the  Lri 
^^Itural  and  live  stock  interests  and  the  fl^ 
be'^eVov^S'  ^^^"^^"^  ^^^^^'  which^ol^gl^t^^o' 

The  Appropriation. 


agafn-  TV^th/^  ^^^l  ^'^"^^  ^"  Section  3 
of  ?^Sf  a^n'^^o^n^ev'T  tLTe.%%7^^^t  ^T^' 
wise  appropriately,  be  and  the  same  is  hpr.' 

b^'  su%Tsed^'f^'?  i,^^  -id  sSciitT^^^n^^^u 

stilf  nvine  "^  II  V^i^  ^^"  that  this  society  is 

istence  depended  on  its  nernptnifl.  ^v 
gentlemen,  this  society  stiUlhes^t  Ta^« 
passed  through  the  storms  of  cfvil  war  i? 
has  passed  the  crisis  of  the  Spanish  Am^J 
can  war.  and  although  the  stite  fatr  hai 
long  since  become  a  thing  of  thi  past  wl 
exists  ""TJ^d^  evidence  that^  the  societv  sUll 
exists     and    the    two    thousand    dollars     not 

?oci'e'tT''Ve'^^h'aT'^^*^^'    ^^"^   accrues   to  s2?d 

■r.^L'"i°"  ^°7'®  representative  of  the  societv 

nn't^o;t,"*'  r^  **^^t  th^  two  thousand  dol^?s 

?o    m\^''salnHp'«^^""^"^^^^^  ^'^«  not  sufficient 
TO    pay    salaries,    expenses,     premium*?      f^to 

hence  the  premiums  were  not  paM^'hls  law 
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has  not  been  repealed,  the  society  which  it 
created  still  lives,  its  assets  consits  of  a  per- 
petual name,  and  two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum  not  otherwise  appropriated.  I  think 
it  has  its  home  down  about  Harrisburg  some- 
ivhere.  I  saw  in  the  paper  some  time  ago  that 
it  met  in  the  office  of  one  of  its  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  elected  a  long  list  of  Vice-Presi- 
dents, which  is  about  all  it  can  do,  on  the 
two  thousand  dollars,  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. I  wonder  what  A.  J.  Cassatt,  Theo. 
Voorhees,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  Joseph 
C.  Sibley,  William  A.  Stone  and  other  like 
personages  would  think  if  they  knew  they 
were  hung  onto  the  tail  end  of  such  a  society 
as  its  Vice-Presidents. 

When  will  Pennsylvania  have  a  state  fair? 
Not  until  the  people  of  this  commonwealth, 
in  Justifltable  indignation,  order  this  law 
from  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Second  Mountain. 

The  second  obstruction  which  they  tell  us 
blocks  the  way  for  a  state  fair  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  a  clause  in  the  new  constitution 
wnich  was  adopted  in  1874,  which  I  quote 
from  Article  3,  Section  16,  as  follows:  "No 
money  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  ex- 
■cept  upon  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  a 
warrant  drawn  by  the  proper  officer  in  pur- 
suance thereof."  From  this  we  are  informed 
that  an  appropriation  for  a  state  fair  would 
"be  unconstutional,  unless  such  appropriation 
were  made  through  and  under  the  direct 
management  of  someone  of  the  government 
•departments.  If  such  is  the  case,  this  sec- 
tion of  Article  3  ought  to  be  amended,  for 
we  can  never  have  a  successful  state  fair  in 
Pennslvania  under  a  department  whose  head 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  as  a  reward  for 
political  favor,  who  in  turn  would  dish  out 
political    plums    to   a   state   fair   commission, 


regardless  of  their  interest  in  or  fitness  for 
the  work.  A  state  fair  can  never  be  made  a 
success  in  Pennsylvania  under  the  dictation 
and  management  of  any  political  party. 

When  will  Pennsylvania  have  a  state  fair? 
Not  until  this  section  of  the  constitution  be 
so  amended  that  a  state  fair  commission  may 
be  established  by  law,  which  would  be  entire- 
ly tree  from  political  rule  and  influence. 

When  will  Pennsylvania  have  a  state  fair? 
When  these  two  obstructions  are  overcome, 
and  the  legislature  passes  an  act  creating  a 
state  fair  commission;  said  act  designating 
that  such  commission  be  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  organizations  which 
represent  the  different  agricultural,  and  live 
stock  interests  of  the  state,  carrying  with  it 
an  appropriation  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
such  commission  to  put  a  state  fair  on  a 
solid  financial  basis,  and  bring  it  up  in  every 
respect  to  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Then  and  not  till 
then  will  Pennsylvania  have  a  state  fair! 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  upon  the 
foregoing  paper,  in  which  many  views  were 
expressed,  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  of  this  Association  to  take 
r-^oper  action  wifh  the  end  in  view  of  having 
an  act  passed  appropriating  money  for  the 
state  fair.  This  committee  was  instructed  to 
have  its  report  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  providing  for  a  state  fair. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  now  have 
the  honor  of  introducing  Dr.  H.  P.  Armsby, 
of  State  College,  and  I  guess  we  all  know 
that  he  is  the  highest  authority  on  feeding 
animals  that  we  have.  He  is  going  to  talk 
to  us  on  "Some  Things  We  Don't  Know,"  I 
presume  because  it  would  take  him  too 
long  to  tell  us  what  he  does  know. 


SOME    THINGS     WE     DON'T     KNOW 

DR    H.  P.  ARMSBY,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association: 
Let  me  remove  any  apprehensions  on  the 
part  of  my  audience  at  the  outset  by  saying 
that  the  emphasis  of  this  title  is  upon  the 
word  "Some."  At  this  late  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  after  the  feast  of  good  things 
you  have  had,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  touch  upon  all  the  things  we  do  not 
know. 

It  is  usually  expected,  I  believe,  from  a 
Station  man  when  he  goes  to  a  meeting  of 
this  sort  that  he  shall  tell  some  of  the  things 
that  he  does  know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
once  in  a  while  it  may  be  well  to  change  this 
custom  and  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
things  we  do  not  know,  but  ought  to  know. 
The  business  of  the  experiment  station  is  to 
investigate  the  unknown  to  find  out  some  of 
these  things  that  now  we  do  not  know,  and 
1  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  agri- 


culture— the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  stock 
raisers  of  the  state, —  those  for  whom  this 
work  is  being  done,  should  have  some  fairly 
good  conception  of  the  problems  still  await- 
ing solution,  and  so  I  propose  to  take  a  few 
minutes  this  afternoon  to  point  out  some  of 
the  directions  along  which  we  need  to  know 
more,  especially  in  connection  with  the  feed- 
ing of  live  stock. 

The  one  question  which  in  various  forms 
is  constantly  asked  of  any  one  who  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  stock  feeding  is  "What  is  the  best 
food  or  ration  for  this  or  that  purpose?" 
This  question  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  some  more  accurate  method  than  simple 
observation  and  experience  is  necessarv  for 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  worth  of  the 
different  feeding  materials,  and  not  a  little 
study  and  investigation  has  been  expended  in 
the  attempt  to  work  out  such  methods. 
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The  one  at  present  in  vogue  I  may  assume 
to  be  tolerably  familiar  to  this  audience.     It 
Is    based    fundamentally    upon    investigations 
begun    over   forty    years    ago    and    continued 
with   more   or   less   vigor   up   to   the   present 
time.     This  method  attempts  to  split  up  feed- 
ing   stuffs    into    their    chemical    constituents, 
grouping   these    under  the   three   main   heads 
of   protein,    carbohydrates   and   fat,    and   dis- 
tinguishing   further    between    the    disgestible 
and  indigestible  portions  of  them.     It  is  as- 
sumed  that   the   total   of  the   digestible   pro- 
tein,  carbohydrates   and   fat   represents   sub- 
stantially  the   contribution   which   the   mate- 
rial in  question  can  make  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  animal,  while  its  so-called  nutritive  ratio, 
that  is,   the  ratio  of  the  protein  to  the   car- 
bohydrates  plus   fat,    indicates   whether   it   is 
more    suitable    for    one    or    another    kind    of 
production.      This   method  of  comparison  as- 
sumes  that   digestible   matter   from   different 
sources  is  equally  valuable.     Now,  as  a  mat- 
ter   of    fact    we    know    that    this    is    not    the 
case,    although   we   have   rather   blinked   this 
fact     until     recently.       Practical     experience 
teaches   us   that   digestible   matter   in   coarse 
hay   or   straw   is   far   from   having   the   same 
value    as    an    equal    number     of     pounds     of 
digestible  matter  derived  frpm  corn  meal  or 
cottonseed    meal,    and   we     have     practically 
recognized     this     difference    between     coarse 
fodders  and  concentrated  feeds  by  maintain- 
ing a  fairly  constant  proportion  between  the 
two  in  our  computed  rations. 

Digestibility. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  this  difference 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  specific  scien- 
tific investigation  and  there  has  been  shown 
to  be  another  variable  factor  in  the  case  be- 
sides digestibility,  namely,  the  amount  of 
energy  which  has  to  be  expended  in  the  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  of  the  food.  It  has 
been  noted  in  our  own  experiments  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Station,  for  example,  that  the 
work  which  a  steer  must  do  in  chewing, 
swallowing  and  assimilating  timothy  hay  Is 
such  that  out  of  every  hundred  pounds  of 
digestible  matter  about  thirty-seven  pounds 
must  be  burned  up  to  supply  the  energy  for 
these  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
case  of  corn  meal  the  loss  of  energy  is  much 
less,  onlv  about  17  pounds  out  of  every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  digestible  matter  being  burn- 
ed up  for  this  purpose.  In  other  words,  if 
we  give  ti^iothv  hay  enough  to  supply  100 
Dounds  of  digestible  matter,  there  will  actual- 
Iv  remain  for  the  general  uses  of  the  animal 
body  only  63  pounds,  while  if  we  supply  one 
hundred  pounds  of  digestible  matter  In  corn 
meal  83  pounds  of  it  will  be  available  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  organism. 

When  it  comes  to  an  actual  gain  by  the 
animal,  it  seems  that  a  still  further  expendi- 
ture of  energy  Is  necessary  to  convert  the 
digested  vegetable  material  Into  the  tissues 
of  the  animal  body,  but  of  the  amount  of 
energv  required  for  thl««  purnose  we  know 
as  ypt  comparatively  little.  In  the  case  of 
timothy  hay  and  corn  meal  we  may  state 
these  relations  apnroxlmately  and  subject  to 
future  correction  In  the  following  little  table, 
which  shows  the  nnmbpr  of  novnde  o*"  o^ 
vT>its  of  energv.  out  of  every  hundred  of 
digestible  matter  which  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses named. 


According  to  these  tentative  figures  a  pound 
of  digestible  matter  in  timothy  hay  would  be 
worth  to  a  fattening  steer  about  two-thirds- 
as  much  as  a  pound  of  digestible  matter  from 
corn  meal. 

A  large  amount  of  work  by  a  somewhat 
different  method  has  been  done  upon  this 
problem  by  Dr.  Kellner  of  Germany.  He 
'sums  up  his  latest  results  in  the  statement 
that  a  fattening  steer  will  produce  approxi- 
mately the  amounts  of  fat  started  below  for 
each  pound  of  digestible  nutrients  consumed: 

One  pound  of  digestible  protein  produces 
.235  pounds  fat. 

One  pound  of  digestible  carbohydrates  pro- 
duces .248  pounds  fat. 

One  pound  of  digestible  fat  produces  .598 
pounds  fat. 

The  above  figures  apply  to  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs.  In  the  case  of  coarse  fodders 
he  states  that  there  should  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  production  above  computed. 
.143  pounds  of  fat  for  each  pound  of  total 
crude  fiber  contained  in  the  ration. 

These  figures  of  Kellner's  seem  to  offer  the 
possibility  of  computing  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  the  actual  nutritive  effect  which 
may  be  expected  from  a  given  feeding  stuff 
when  fed  to  a  fattenting  animal.  His  investi- 
gations are,  as  yet.  partial,  however,  having 
been  upon  cattle  entirely  and  covering  only 
the  fine  concentrated  feeds  on  the  one  hand, 
a^^r]  th-  coarse  fodders  proper  on  the  other, 
while  the  practical  value  of  his  results  still 
remains  to  be  demonstrated.  We  need  more 
extv^nsive  data  and.  In  particular,  much  study 
of  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  practically 
the  scientific  facts  which  we  have  or  may 
secure. 

Manv  of  vou  are  Interested  in  meat  pro- 
duction, either  as  breeders  or  feeders,  and  I 
therefore  selcet  this  branch  of  feeding  to 
Illustrate  what  I  have  just  stated  regarding^ 
the  need  for  further  Investigation  along  these 
lines.  We  need  investigations  both  of  the 
physiological  principle  involved  in  meat  pro- 
duction and  of  the  economic  applcation  of 
these  principles. 

The  Fattening  Process. 
As  one  Item  under  the  first  of  these  heads 
mav  be  named  the  actual  nature  of  the  fat- 
tening process.  When  we  fatten  an  animal, 
our  aim  Is  substantially  to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  meat.  The  Increase  In  weight  of 
the  fattening  animal,  as  we  all  know,  rarely 
pays  for  the  feed  consumed  In  producing  It. 
Just  what  the  nature  of  the  improvement 
produced  In  the  meat  Is,  however,  we  do  not 
know.  We  are  unable  to  say  whether  It  con- 
sists in  tho  deposition  of  fat  between  the 
muscular  fiber*?  or  whether  It  Is  some  change 
in  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  lean 
meat  proper,  the  production  of  fat  beings 
rather  an  Incld'^nt.  If  the  latter  should  prove 
to  be  the  cas*^.  It  would  raise  the  further  very 
nract<-al  nrobl^^m  whether  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  R<»«^ure  meat  of  high  ouallty  with- 
out the  errf^at  over-produttion  of  fat  which- 
so  often  accompanies  It. 
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Another  important  question  is  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  age  of  the  animal  to  meat 
production.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  young 
animals  produce  meat  more  economically 
than  older  ones.  This  may  be  true,  but 
Waters  has  convincingly  shown  that  the  data 
upon  which  this  conclusion  has  been  largely 
based  are  defective  in  that  they  failed  to 
take  account  of  the  influence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal.  It  is  well  established 
that  the  actual  production  of  muscular  tissue 
(lean  meat)  is  more  active  in  the  young  ani- 
mals, but  whether  the  actual  fattening  pro- 
cess is  carried  on  with  any  better  advantage 
is  certainly  an  open  question. 

Amount  of   Feed. 

How  much  feed  should  be  given  to  a  fat- 
tening animal?  In  other  words,  is  it  more 
economical  to  give  the  animal  all  he  will 
consume  or  to  lighten  the  ration  somewhat. 
Various  factors  must  be  considered  in  an- 
swering this  question.  First  comes  the  di- 
gestibility of  the  ration.  We  have  been 
taught  that,  within  moderate  limits,  the 
amount  of  feed  does  not  affect  digestibility. 
Our  own  experiments  seem  to  demonstrate 
that  where  very  light  rations  are  concerned 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  the 
very  heavy  fattening  ration  is  as  thoroughly 
digested  as  a  lighter  one.  Furthermore,  aside 
from  the  question  of  digestibility,  it  has  not 
yet  been  shown  that  the  matter  actually  di- 
gested from  a  heavy  ration  is  as  well  utilized 
as  from  a  lighter  ration.  Personally,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is,  but  it  is  demonstration 
and  not  opinion  that  is  needed.  Still  another 
question  in  this  connection  is  whether  a 
rapid  gain  of  weight  caused  by  heavy  feed- 
ing has  any  influence,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, upon  the  quality  of  the  meat  produced. 

Still  another  question,  and  the  last  one 
which  I  shall  mention,  is  that  of  the  neces- 
sary protein  supply  in  meat  production.  Pro- 
tein is  the  expensive  ingredient  of  our  ra- 
tions. How  little  of  it  can  we  safely  feed  to 
animals  of  different  ages?  Is  it  possible  to 
force  the  growth  of  lean  meat  by  an  abundant 
protein  supply  and,  if  so.  is  the  gain  a  prof- 
itable one?  Is  the  protein  of  coarse  fodders 
and  concentrated  feeds  of  equal  value  and  is 
it  economically  possible  to  substitute,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  former  for  the 
latter? 

The  questions  which  I  have  raised  above, 
I  have  classed  as  physiological  questions. 
They  concern  themselves  largely  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  animal  nutrition  such 
as  we  are  attempting  to  work  out  in  bur  In- 
vestigations at  the  State  Experiment  Station. 
We  must  have  these  scientific  facts  as  a 
basis  for  rational  stock  feeding,  but  before 
we  can  safely  use  them  their  application  must 


be  tested  by  means  of  large  scale  experi- 
ments under  the  conditions  of  actual  prac- 
tice. Such  tests,  while  they  rarely  or  never 
establish  principles,  are  indispensable  in 
working  out  their  practical  applications.  As 
fast  as  we  get  light  on  any  of  the  points 
named  above,  their  applicability  to  practical 
questions  should  be  tested  by  experiments 
including  the  purchasing,  feeding  and  final 
marketing  of  a  considerable  number  of  ani- 
mals. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
details  on  this  point,  but  I  wisK  to  be  clearly 
understood  as  holding  most  firmly  that  both 
scientific  and  practical  investigation  is  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  make  real  progress  in  this 
or  any  other  agricultural  matter. 

My  main  reason,  however,  for  calling  at- 
tention to  these  points  on  which  further 
light  is  needed  has  been  the  hope  of  inter- 
esting members  of  this  Association  in  the 
matter.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  look  for- 
ward and  consider  what  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  work  of  the  Experiment  Stations 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion in  particular,  depends  ultimately  upon 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  farmers  and 
stock  feeders  of  the  country  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  can  succeed  in  serving  them.  In 
order  that  its  investigations  may  be  directed 
along  profitable  lines,  it  is  essential  that  it 
should  be  in  close  touch  with  them, 
and  that  it  should  know  what  problems 
they  are  studying,  what  difficulties  they 
meet.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is 
equally  essential  that  they  should  have  a 
clear  apprehension,  not  only  of  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  but  of  what  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  have 
grasped  this  opportunity  to  speak  of  some  of 
the  things  we  don't  know  regarding  stock 
feeding,  hoping  to  both  interest  you  in  at- 
tempts at  their  solution  and  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  your  suggestions,  criticisms  and 
questions. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Orr,  Superintendent  of  Poultry 
at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  made  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  appropriation  for  the  live 
stock  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 

(Adjourned  to  meet  February  11th,  1904,  at 
9.30  o'clock  a.   m.) 

Association  met  at  9:30,  with  a  good  at- 
tendance. 

The  President:  After  the  report  of  the 
auditors  we  will  proceed  with  the  program. 
["The  auditors  reported  that  all  accounts 
were  satisfactory  and  recommended  more 
energy  In  securing  members.] 

The  President:  Mr.  Munce  is  here  and  has 
his  paper  with  him,  but  is  too  hoarse  to  read 
it.  Mrs.  Munce.  however,  has  consented  to 
do  so.  and  we  shall  now  listen  to  our  first 
address  by  a  lady  fApplause  for  Mrs. 
Munce]: 


ON     GOOD    TERMS     WITH     THE     HOG 

R.  L.  MUNCE.  CANONSBURG,  PA. 


Probably  I  cannot  explain  my  subject's 
title  better  than  by  stating  that  since  16 
years  of  age  I  have  been  a  breeder  of  hogs  In 
a  small  way,  thus  covering  a  period  of  about 
twenty-eight  years.     You  can  call  me  as  my 


neighbors  do  "A  Hog  Man"  with  emphasis  on 
the  "hog"  part,  or  "man"  as  the  humor  you 
are  in  may  dictate.  I  acknowledge  that  with 
these  many  years  of  association  with  the  hog 
I  find  that  today  I  am  only  a  beginner,  and 
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that  daily  there  are  many  new  lessons  to  be 
learned  and  the  old  experiences  to  be  counted 
as  things  of  the  past.  I  also  with  some 
trepidation  and  trembling  appear  here,  know- 
ing that  I  am  but  "a  sapling  among  ye  giants 
of  the  forest,  ye  great  oaks  in  the  field  of 
breeding,  fitting  and  marketing  the  more 
complete  productions  of  your  idea  and  ideal." 
But  taking  courage  from  the  old  and  trite 
saying  that  "we  may  learn  even  from  chil- 
dren and  foote,  I  venture  a  few  suggestions 
in  the  way  of  opening  this  topic,  hoping  that 
l)v  abler  hands  we  nia:>'  have  a  development 
of  it  that  will  form  some  purpose  in  our 
minds  to  apply  the  lessons  here  gathered 
from  the  different  Ijreeders  and  feeders,  so 
that  from  a  dollar  and  cents  point  we  can  be 
satisfied  and  from  a  pleasurable  point  even 
more  than  satisfied.  I  realize  that  the  points 
we  here  must  cover,  and  I  see  the  rest  of  you 
are  covering,  are  different  from  those  we 
must  take  up  and  advocate  and  even  plead 
for  before  an  audience  of  mixed  farmers. 
You  who  are  here,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
convinced  already  that  the  pure-bred  sire 
and  dam  of  such  breeds  as  you  have  chosen 
and  stand  pat  for  is  the  only  way  to  realize 
profit  in  full  and  pleasure  complete,  borne 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  making  little  or 
no  progress  unless  they  aie  belaboring  the 
other  fellow  and  his  breed,  and  the  more  ex- 
pert they  are  at  this  the  more  progress  they 

are  making.  ,        .     ^,     .   ,,    „ 

Mv  experience  and  observation  is  that  there 
is  little  in  this  and  that  we  deprive  ourselves 
of  manv  hap))v  moments  by  educating  our- 
selves to  such  a  course.  We  allow  you  all 
to  have  vour  fun,  but  life  is  too  short  and 
competition  too  keen  to  allow  any  sensible 
breeder  of  pure-bred  stock  to  think  he  or 
his  selection  is  the  only  pebble. 

A   Fixed    Purpose. 

Don't  understand  me  now  to  be  advocating 
a  slip-shod  or  go-easy  manner,  an  undecisive 
mind  in  carrving  out  your  purpose,  not  at 
all.  We  must  have  a  fixed  purpose,  a  very 
decided  one,  and  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
stick  to  that  until  we  have  learned  by  actual 
facts  attained  or  acquired  that  we  are  on  the 
wrong  track  and.  like  the  great  locomotive 
that  has  taken  the  siding,  by  easy  stages  and 
proper  manipulating  of  the  switches  and  sid- 
ings we  get  back  again  on  to  the  main  track, 
for  jumping  over  at  one  bound  from  where 
we  stand  means  wreck.  How  many  are  the 
l)reeders  whose  business  bones  you  can  see 
strewn  all  along  the  way  just  because  they 
had  no  fixed  ideas  of  their  own,  and  only  did 
things  that  others  did,  so  very  often  picking 
out  for  their  purpose  those  traits  that  they 
were  least  able  to  carry  to  a  successful  com- 
pletion, never  once  being  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  such  points  as  they  know  they  can 
and  will  be  able  to  make  go.  If  I  am  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  before  me  today  a  man  whc 
is  just  starting  in  the  pure-bred  stock  busi- 
ness, let  me.  if  I  go  no  further, 
and  urge  him  to  pick  on  such  a 
breed,  whether  it  be  horse,  cow. 
or  poultry,  as  he  finds  after  very 
amination  of  himself  first  and  then  of  the 
different  breeds,  has.  I  say.  the  most  points 
to  his  liking.  Don't  be  carried  away  now  by 
what  any  breeder  either  tells  you  or  shows 
you.  We  all  tell  and  show  many  good  points 
—and  we  just  as  often  fail  to  point  out  many 
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defective  ones.  I  delight  in  having  a  buyer 
come  into  my  stables  and  do  his  own  select- 
ing. I  am  relieved  of  many  responsibilities 
and  learn  a  great  many  things  useful  ta  me 
in  breeding  and  dealing  in  the  future.  I  can 
generally  very  soon  tell  when  a  man  enters 
the  barn  where  his  choice  is  going  to  fall,  if 
there  is  anything  there  that  suits  him  at  all. 

Balanced    Breeding. 

Now  I  only  mention  these  facts  to  lead  you 
up  to  what  I  call  most  important  things  in 
the  selection  of  sires  and  dams  to  head  our 
herds,  or  make  crosses  of  improvement  on 
grade  foundation.  Grade  foundation  we  will 
always  have  with  us.  because  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  see  the  impress  of  a  first  cross  of  a 
full  blood  than  any  cross  in  the  line  after- 
wards. Hence  a  man  who  does  (jnly  what  he 
sees  and  never  thinks  long  enough  to  follow 
out  his  rule  more  than  one  year,  does  that 
whicii  makes  pronounced  marks  at  every 
stroke.  Today  he  breeds  for  hair,  tomorrow 
for  oar.  the  next  day  for  face  and  snout,  the 
next  for  ham  or  Imck  or  teat.  etc..  having 
before  him  only  one  idea  and  that  given  him 
by  some  one  or  animal  that  has  left  the  last 
impress  on  his  plastic  mind.  I  thus  explain 
to  my  satisfaction  why  we  do  not  have  more 
good  breeders  and  why  so  often  when  we 
next  meet  a  breeder  we  find  him  breeding 
another  kind  or  breed  of  stock,  talking  up 
what  he  has  and  talking  down  what  he  had. 
In  fact  that  chap  is  all  talk,  so  let  me  plead 
for  men  who  are  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
found  with  one  breed  and  that  the  best  of  its 
kind  as  near  as  they  can  get  it.  It  sounds 
sometimes  big  and  gulls  many  on  paper  to 
he  running  a  string  of  breeds.  But  when  the 
man  who  knows  and  is  making  a  success  of 
breeding  wants  foundation  stock  or  herd 
heading  stock  he  goes  as  a  rule  not  to  the 
man  of  many  breeds  but  the  man  of  one 
breed. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  A  few  of 
them  are:  We  know  accidents  will  happen 
where  more  ])reeds  of  stock  are  kept  than 
one,  both  as  to  mating  and  impression.  Then 
the  man  with  many  years  of  experience  is 
able  to  produce  for  you  something  that  is 
more  likely  to  reproduce  and  it  is  product 
you  want,  not  theory.  Nothing  so  fixes  a 
type  and  gives  it  the  power  of  transmission 
as  a  great  many  crosses  of  sire  and  dam. 
The  breeder  having  the  points  in  view  from 
year  to  year  so  intensifies  those  qualities 
that  we  can  to  a  certainty  almost  expect  to 
get  a  good  showing  of  their  qualities  at  every 
mating. 

Cross  Breeding. 

Just  a  word  about  the  cross  breeding  fel- 
low before  we  leave  him.  He  is  all  right  in 
his  place.  He  makes  a  market  for  many,  full 
blood  sires  and  dams,  and  he  whoops  up  the 
breed  whose  cross  makes  him  the  most 
money,  but  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me  to  know  how  he  knows  with  this  mixed- 
up  stuff  what  breed  has  given  him  his  re- 
turn and  how  he  is  going  to  know  what  cross 
to  make  next.  Hence,  arguing  along  this 
line,  if  he  follows  the  line  that  has  given  him 
the  last  best  result,  why  not  use  full  bloods 
and  thus  save  possibility  of  any  uncertainty? 
You  can  easily  see  how  in  time  he  must  have 
a    full -blood    cross   blooded    animal    with    the 
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very  unsatisfactory  explanation  they  are  full 
blooded  but  can't  be  recorded.  His  word  and 
memory  against  the  written  record,  and  none 
dare  aoubt  his  word — but  they  do. 

Now,   with  the  hog  we  are  on  good  terms, 
yes,   always   have   been.      The  horse   must   be 
a   specialist.      He    must   be    a   draft    horse,    a 
roadster,  a  saddler  or  a  racer.     The  cow  must 
be  a  beef  animal,  a  butter-maker  or  the  pro- 
ducer  of   big   messes   of   milk   to   ship,    that's 
all.      All    these    in    one    and    each    the    best. 
Wtll,   it  seems  to  me  I  have  heard  some  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  in  that.     Have  you?    The 
sheep  makes  either  great   quantities   of  wool 
or    mutton,    or    both    in    moderation,    or    dog 
feed  in  certain  localities.     Then  we  hear  and 
read  very  often  that  the  nation  takes  off  its 
hat  to  the  hen  when   she   comes  in  with  her 
tons  of  poultry  meat  and  thousands  of  dozens 
of  eggs.     When  eggs  are  plenty  we  keep  our 
hat  on,   when   scarce   we   take  it   off  and   she 
takes  the  eggs  off  the  market.     But  the  hog 
— he  goes  on   from  year  to  year   in  the   even 
tenor    of    his    way.    furnishing    us    with    our 
breakfast  bacon,    our  sugar   cured   hams  and 
the   shortenine   for  our   pies,   and   has   not  an 
enemy   to   contend   with,   except   as   little    pig 
he    sometimes   gets     laid     on     or     takes     the 
thumps,   or  as  a  big  pig  he  strikes  a  corner 
in   pork,   or  once  in  a  while   he   strikes  a   lot 
of  howling  things  advocating  the  bacon  hog. 
A  hog  all  lean,  just  a  small  pocket  in  his  car- 
cass   to    hold    a    gallon    of    lard    but    entirely 
separate  from   the  rest  of  the  pork.     But  he 
squeals    and    grunts    for    more    corn    and    his 
good   American   friend   gives   it   to  him.   gives 
it   to  him   for  four  months  before  he  is  born 
and  gives  it  to  him  from  six  to  eight  months 
after   he    is    born.      He    in   turn    takes    it   and 
with  what  other  odds  and  ends  he  can  gather 
and  are  presented  to  him    such  as  refuse  from 
the    kitchen    or    greasy    dishwater,    makes    it 
into  a  nice  compact,  neat  hog,  which  in  turn 
is   made   into  again   the  great   product   called 
pork. 

Profitable    Pork. 

We  are  on  good  terms  with  the  hog  be- 
cause by  our  sticking  to  him  he  has  stuck 
to  us.  and  we  find  when  we  have  hogs  to  sell 
we  always  have  money  to  buy  with.  Think 
of  it,  ten  to  twelve  months  after  you  have 
bred  your  sows  you  can  market  your  pro- 
duct! *  Market  it  in  the  shape  of  good,  well- 
developed  pork.  It  is  not  termed  baby  pork 
or  baby  lard  or  baby  product  of  any  kind.  It 
Is  a  product  that  goes  into  every  channel  of 
trade.  It  can  go  in  tin  cans  or  air  tight  ves- 
sels or  it  can  go  it  alone,  and  where  is  the 
man.  woman  or  child  that  does  not  appre- 
ciate in  some  form  and  consume  great  quan- 
tities of  the  product,  and  come  back  year  af- 
ter vear  wanting  more? 

But  "pork  is  not  healthy!"  Who  said  it's 
not  healthy?  As  proof  of  this  fallacy  I  point 
you  to  the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  it  that 
are  being  and  have  been  consumed  and  the 
people  live  to  want  more.  Not  healthy? 
Give  the  hog  a  chance  and  he  is  the  most 
cleanly  of  all  the  domestic  animals.  He  is 
as  .sanitary  in  his  habits  as  the  most  fastid- 
ious human  being,  and  when  he  is  the  object 
of  filth  and  squalor,  and  made  the  subject  of 
disea.se,  it  is  when  man  has  so  surrounded 
him  that  he  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The 
hog  does  not  need  expensive  quarters  to  live 
and  do  well  in;  he  can  be  accommodated  more 


easily  than  any  of  our  animals.  He  needs 
first  access  to  pure  air  and  water;  these  go 
hand  ih  hand  with  good  feed  to  make  best 
returns.  So  long  as  he  has  a  clean  spot  to 
eat  in  and  a  clean  dry  bed  to  sleep  in,  with 
the  prevailing  wind  shut  off  so  that  it  cannot 
blow  directly  on  him,  he  will  do  well  and 
make  a  profit.  The  rest  of  his  surroundings 
he  will  keep  in  order  if  he  has  room.  Some 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  place 
for  the  hog  to  wallow  in.  I  do  not.  Even  in 
the  hottest  weather  shade  and  dry  surround- 
ings will  keep  him  healthy  and  much  more 
presentable.  If  the  wallow  is  fed  by  a  good 
live  stream  that  fiows  in  and  out  of  the  wal- 
low, all  right,  but  if  fed  by  only  enough 
water  to  make  a  mud  hole,  or  mortar  bed, 
I  look  on  it  as  a  very  dangerous  place  to  al- 
low hogs  to  go.  Hogs  will  often  start  a 
wallow,  especially  in  our  tough  lime  stone 
clay.  He  roots  out  a  place  in  the  earth  to  fit 
his  body  and  probably  get  cool  earth  to  lie  in. 
Then  the  rains  fill  this  up  and  you  have  a 
real  disease  breeder  or  retainer  and  an  un- 
sightly spot  on  the  farm.  When  we  have 
such  placts  we  drain  them  out  first  and  then 
fill  up  with  earth  and  go  after  the  chap  that 
roots  with  the  ringer. 

How   It  Is   Done, 

Now  in  passing  I  will  only  mention  a  few 
more  things  and  then  leave  the  subject  with 
you.  We  are  all  anxious  to  know  how  or 
some  of  the  hows  of  the  other  breeders.  We 
have  a  few  fixed  ideas  and  stick  to  them. 
First,  I  select  the  most  promising  sow  pigs 
for  my  ov/n  use  according  to  mv  idea.  I 
grow  them  along  as  fast  as  possfble,  keep- 
ing in  mind  always  a  full  development  with- 
out injury  by  too  fast  crowding.  We  aim  to 
have  our  breeding  sow  fairly  well  developed 
before  putting  on  her  the  burdens  of  mother- 
hood. We  do  not,  unless  accident  or  some 
unforeseen  thing  happens,  breed  a  sow  until 
she  is  one  year  old.  We  are  thus  producing 
from  nearly  developed  sire  and  dam,  and  our 
experience  is  that  from  these  we  get  the 
largest  and  best  litters  and  sows  which  take 
good  care  of  their  pigs.  Our  herd  being 
mostly  to  supply  breeders  for  other  herds, 
we  think  it  wise  to  follow  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent plan  than  we  probably  would  if  we  were 
only  making  pork.  First.  I  want  good  bone 
and  size  with  good  form  in  sire  and  dam.  We 
do  not  advertise  or  make  any  effort  to  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  in  the  least 
time.  I  know  by  this  course  I  have  often  lost 
a  buyer,  but  I  know  just  as  well  that,  by  the 
other  plan,  when  I  have  sold  once  to  a  man 
I  can  count  him  as  a  friend  and  a  customer 
thereafter.  Our  feed  for  this  is  always  de- 
pending on  grass  in  sea.son  and  exercise  the 
year  round  to  do  their  part,  a  very  important 
one.  We  feed  corn,  whole  grain  always,  a 
little  bran  with  white  middlings,  more  in  win- 
ter than  summer.  No  bran  with  brown  mid- 
dlings. In  winter  we  use  oil  meal,  one-sixth 
oil  meal,  five-sixths  .shorts  and  bran  or 
brown  middlings.  In  summer  very  little  oil 
meal,  but  some.  I  u.se  some  g-luten  meal  but 
not  much.  This  is  supplemented  at  times  by 
ground  oats  or  rye.  sometimes  mixed  and 
ground  together.  We  feed  both  dry  and  in 
thick  .slop,  mostly  in  the  wet  form.  It  seems 
to  give  us  best  results  all  told.  With  these 
mixtures  and  good  sows  and  boars,  we  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  hog 
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and  expect  to  make  him  one  of  our  farm  ani- 
mals as  long  as  we  keep  stock. 

I  think  I  have  urged  already  a  fixed  pur- 
pose to  be  developed  in  a  breeder  of  any- 
kind  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  breed,  but 
it  is  also  another  hobby  of  mine  to  have  the 
work  carried  on  by  more  than  one  generation. 
I  earnestly  hope  and  even  pray  for  the  day 
when  our  farms  and  herds  shall  fall  into, 
not  the  hands  of  new  men  and  novices,  but 
the  sons  of  herdsmen  with  the  things  they 
have  learned  in  the  pens,  stable,  fold  and 
show  yard,  that  they  will  take  up  the  lines 
that  have  fallen  to  them  we  can  truthfully 
say  surely  in  pleasant  places  and  that  all 
countries  with  one  accord  will  rise  up  and 
come  to  America  to  get  the  best  of  every 
kind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Value  of  Milk. 

Question.  Do  you  use  skimmilk  in  feeding 
your  pigs? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  feed  so 
well  adapted  to  the  development  especially  of 
breeding  hogs  as  skimmilk.  But,  of  course 
situated  as  we  are,  we  don't  get  to  use  as 
much  of  it  as  we  would  like  to.  There  are 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  our  whole 
family  is  before  you  and  you  will  understand 
why  I  advocate  in  my  paper  passing  those 
things  down  to  my  boys  and  girls.  And  in 
our  locality,  nearly  all  of  our  neighbors  are 
dairymen  and  they  ship  their  milk  away.  We 
don't  have  access  to  creameries.  I  look  upon 
milk  as  one  of  the  most  useful  feeds  in  rais- 
ing hogs,  especially  for  breeding  purposes,  as 
it  developes  the  hog  in  every  direction.  I 
mean  in  every  direction.  1  think  that  is  what 
everybody  wants  in  a  sire  or  dam. 

Q.     Is  rye  a  good  food  for  hogs? 

A.  We  find  it  a  very  good  feed.  Of  course 
rye  has  this  fault,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
you  have  got  to  be  very  careful  with  your 
slop  barrels  not  to  make  up  very  much  at  a 
time.  If  vou  do  this  it  is  likely  to  sour,  and 
there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  sour 
slop  or  food.  We  use  it  as  far  as  possible 
sweet — sour  food  we  don't  believe  in.  We 
believe  sweet  feed  of  every  kind  is  the  proper 
feed  for  all  animals. 

Two  Litters  a  Year? 

Q.  (Hon.  J.  M.  Berry).  Do  you  think  we 
can  afford  to  breed  hogs  for  stock  purposes 
but  once  a  year?  Or  one  litter  a  year  for 
market  purposes? 

A.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  number  of  litters  in  a  year. 
We  used  to  make  it  a  rule  to  have  just  as 
many  litters  in  a  year  as  was  possible.  We 
never  allowed  our  sows  to  go  barren;  we 
kept  them  working  all  the  way  along,  and  I 
think  anyone,  if  he  has  got  a  good  breed  of 
hogs,  any  of  the  several  good  breeds,  can 
make  a  profit  out  of  his  feeding  and  have 
two  litters  a  year.  Because,  in  the  first 
place,  you  don't  make  any  pork  so  cheap  as 
vou  do  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  a 
hog's  life  when  it  is  suckling  its  mother. 
We  aim  to  get  our  best  results,  our  best 
profits,  while  the  pig  is  being  fed  through  its 
dam.  I  think  anybody  can  make  a  profit  in 
hogs,  following  this  course.  Don't  ever  allow 
a  pig,  from  the  day  he  Is  born,  to  want  for 


food.  Keep  him  growing  all  the  time.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  hog  begins  to  dig  for 
himself  give  him  such  food  as  is  adapted  to 
him,  and  until  he  has  done  that  feed  'Wm 
plentifully  through   the   dam. 

Q.  The  reason  I  ask— I  am  interested  a 
good  deal.  I  have  been  experimenting  along 
this  line  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  it 
was  a  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  it 
actually  paid  to  breed  two  litters  during  the 
year.  In  the  first  litter  (about  the  first  of 
April)  we  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  profit, 
no  trouble  to  raise  a  litter  of  pigs  and  grow 
them  for  the  market  in  six  months  time  but 
if  you  want  a  sow  to  breed  again  in  October 
and  the  fall  months  of  the  year  I  very  much 
question,  with  the  price  of  feed  in  this  coun- 
ty, whether  it  does  not  clear  away  too  m\ich 
of  the  profit. 

A.  Of  course,  what  I  am  going  to  suggest 
might  not  be  profitable  in  every  locality.  But 
you  men  are  supposed  to  be  breeders.  I  con- 
sider that  when  a  man  has  a  good  bunch  of 
hogs  or  cattle  or  sheep,  that  are  pure-bred, 
it  pays  him  to  raise  them  any  time  in  the 
year,  because  then  you  are  always  ready  to 
go  into  the  market  with  a  product  that  is 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  alwavs  in 
the  market  with  something  that  you  can  sell 
to  better  profit  to  somebody  that  wants  a 
herd,  and  you  are  ready  to  supply  that.  Now 
my  experience  is  this,  that  people  take  these 
notions  all  times  of  the  year.  That  is,  they 
all  don't  want  pigs  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
fall,  but  they  want  them  the  whole  year 
round.  I  find,  as  a  breeder,  that  it  pays  me 
to  have  pigs  on  hands  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  something  to  sell  to  the  man  when  he 
wants  a  sire  or  dam.  I  find  I  also  get  more 
profit  out  of  it.  You  see  how  you  can  adapt 
yourself  to  these  circumstances  and  very 
easily  satisfy  yourself  by  experience  that  it 
will  pay  you. 

A.  Mr.  Norton:  In  reference  to  two  lit- 
ters a  year.  I  think  that  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  your  circumstances  and  if  you  have 
plenty  of  skimmilk  at  home  you  can  raise  two 
litters  a  year  to  get  large,  but  if  you  have 
to  depend  upon  dry  feeds,  especially  grain 
feed,  your  pig  must  stay  on  your  sow  longer 
than  if  you  have  skimmilk.  I  had  a  litter 
of  pigs  and  told  the  men  to  feed  them  all 
the  skimmilk  that  they  could  for  about  five 
months.  They  were  killed  about  three  weeks 
ago,  and  they  averaged  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  a  piece. 

Q.  Have  you  fed  any  hardwood  ashes?  If 
so,  does  it  have  any  effect  on  the  bone? 

A.  I  can't  answer  that.  We  have  never 
used  that  to  any  extent.  In  the  first  place, 
we  don't  have  them,  and  in  the  next  place 
we  never  feel  the  need  of  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  will  just  say  this  in  regard  to  two 
litters  a  year.  We  have  adopted  the  system 
lately  of  having  the  first  litter  come  in  March 
or  early  in  April.  Then  we  only  allow  them 
to  stay  on  the  sow  about  six  or  eight  weeks 
—not  over  eisrht  weeks,  then  we  immediately 
breed  our  hogs  again.  We  allow  the  sow  to 
wean  the  second  litter  herself,  and  then  breed 
her  again.  We  have  also  plenty  of  time  to 
breed  for  the  next  spring.  I  believe,  all  told, 
that  is  the  most  profitable  way  for  anyone. 
I  can  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  man  should 
allow  a  sow  to  run  Idle  so  long  in  the  year 
to  raise  one  litter  of  pigs. 
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Wheat  as   Hog   Feed. 

Mr.  Lantz:  In  Chester  County,  we  have  a 
great  many  dairies;  we  also  have  a  great 
many  Chester  White  hog  breeders.  Some  of 
the  Chester  White  breeders  don't  own  any 
cattle,  and  we  are  all  trying  to  figure  on  the 
cheapest  food  to  raise  those  little  white  pigs 
— in  place  of  milk.  Mill  feed  costs  us  from  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  hundred 
pounds.  Last  fall  wheat  was  a  cent  a  pound. 
Can  we  safely  grind  our  wheat  and  feed  it  to 
these  little  pigs?  We  can  feed  the  milk 
cheaper  than  the  mill  feed. 

A.  I  think  there  is  profit  in  hogs  properly 
fed  and  cared  for,  properly  fed  with  any  of 
those  feeds  which  you  spoke  of.  Of  course, 
when  it  comes  to  feeding  dear  wheat  there 
are  times  in  the  life  of  all  breeders,  in  the 
life  of  all  businesses,  when  probably  our  prof- 
its are  not  as  great  as  others,  and  probably 
no  profit,  but  taking  it  for  a  series  of  years 
I  think  you  can  use  mill  feed  at  a  profit. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  ground  wheat  a  safe 
and  profitable  feed  to  pigs  regardless  of  a 
comparison  of  costs? 

A.  No.  Of  course,  it  is  good  feed.  'We 
find  it  a  very  good  feed.  Our  little  experi- 
ence with  wheat  is  this:  That  we  could  not 
get  any  better — I  don't  believe  I  get  as  good 
results — from  feeding  hogs  ground  wheat  as 
I  did  from  feeding  them  good  shorts.  That 
is  the  experience  we  have  had;  that  good 
shorts  seem  to  give  better  results  than  ground 
wheat. 

Mr,.  Norton:  I  would  not  take  the  ground 
whole  wheat  meal  as  a  gift  to  feed  to  brood 
sows,  for  myself.  There  is  no  feed  I  have 
ever  fed  that  I  hive  had  such  good  luck  with 
as  the  bran  middlings,  I  don't  like  bran  my- 
self; oats  are  too  expensive  to  feed  hogs, 
and  the  horsemen  get  hold  of  them,  and  if 
I  were  to  select  feed  to  feed  hogs,  it  wo^.ild  be 
oil  meal  and  brown  middlings,  as  Mr.  Munce 
says.  I  would  bear  him  out  in  that.  I  think 
skimmilk  is  protein  feed,  and  protein  feed 
don't  break  a  hog  down;  corn  meal  will  do 
that  soTietimes  with  voung  hogs  when  too 
plentifully  and  solely  fed. 

Q.  Do  you  feed  grain  when  hogs  are  on 
grass? 

A.  Under  our  circumstances.  I  feed  a  little 
grain  all  the  year  round,  feed  corn  always, 
and  the  reason  w^  do  it.  our  experience  has 
been  favorable.  Of  course,  it  is  not  our  main 
feed  at  all.  We  feed  corn  sometime  during 
the  day  during  the  whole  year.  I  am  work- 
ing, of  course,  to  make  the  best  returns  as 
breeders  for  ourselves  and  for  our  customers. 
We  give  the  pigs  some  corn  and  then  shorts, 
whatever  .skimmilk  we  can  get  hold  of.  the 
more  the  better,  and  some  oil  meal,  gluten 
meal  the  same,  ground  oats.  As  I  have  told 
you.  those  are  the  things  we  have  learned  by 
experience  pays. 


Q.     Did  you  ever  feed  any  cottonseed  meal? 

A.     No   sir. 

Q.     How  about  bran? 

A.  I  don't  look  upon  bran  as  of  very  much 
use  to  us  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  can  feed  quality  into 
pork? 

A.  I  think  so.  I  don't  see  why  you  cannot 
feed  quality  into  pork  as  well  as  into  milk. 
I  do  know  if  you  give  a  cow  good,  rich, 
nutritious  food  that  she  will  make  you  far 
better  quality  of  stuff  in  every  direction  than 
if  you  don't  give  it  to  her.  She  must  have 
something  to  work  on. 

Roots  and  Silage. 

Q.  Do  you  feed  your  brood  sows,  during 
the  winter,   mangel  roots? 

A.  No.  The  reason  we  don't  use  mangels 
is  because  I  have  been  a  cripple  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  years,  and  of  course  there  are 
times  when  a  person  has  to  supplement  farm 
help  with  his  own  hands.  We  used  to  raise 
mangel  roots  and  beets  and  used  them  in 
winter  time.  We  found  them  very  profitable, 
and  the  reason  I  quit  them  was  I  could  not 
get  them  planted  and  tended. 

Q.     Have  you   ever  tried  silage? 

A.  No  sir,  but  very  little.  We  have  silage 
and  I  have  fed  some  but  the  little  we  used 
did  not  impress  me  favorably. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to 
the  product  from  the  two  litters — you  breed 
for  the  trade — you  breed  for  breeders — 
when  you  sell  to  men  who  wish  to  exhi- 
bit, what  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  the 
two  litters?  Can  you  raise  any  better  hogs 
from  one  litter   than   you   could  from   two? 

A.  I  could  only  answer  that  in  this  way. 
As,  I  told  you.  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
trying  to  keep  our  sows  at  work  all  the 
year.  My  answer  in  that  line  would  only  be 
where  sows  have  missed,  and  our  experience 
in  that  line,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  on 
that  point,  is  that  we  get  as  good  results 
from  two  litters  a  year  as  when  they  miss 
and  onlv  breed  once.  We  believe  in  putting 
on  the  counter  the  goods  the  people  want. 
I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  believe  that  a  great 
many  people  at  the  present  time  are  making 
a  mistake  in  regard  to  their  hogs  in  this  way. 
they  are  breeding  them  too  fine  in  bone  and 
neat  in  form,  especially  the  sows,  and  the 
result  is  small  litters. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  and  dis- 
cussion, on  motion.  Mrs,  R.  L,  Munce  was 
unanimously  voted  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  made  an  honorary  member. 

The  President:  Mrs.  Munce  is  our  first 
ladv  member,  and  I  am  sure  the  honor  is 
ours.  We  shall  now  listen  to  our  New  York 
friend  on  "Fitting  Sheep"— Mr,  Duncan: 


FITTING     SHEEP     FOR     THE     SHOW     RING 

J,  C    DUNCAN. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Live   Stock   Breeders'   Association: 
I  assure  you  that  I  wish   it  were  possible 
for   me    to   put    this    matter   properly    before 


you  so  that  you  could  thoroughly  understand 
it.  because  it  is  a  subject  that  is  so  hard  to 
get  many  people  to  understand — fitting  sheep 
for  the  show   ring.     It  cannot  be  done  in  a. 
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day.  nor  a  week,  nor  a  month.  We  cannot 
make  a  success  of  it  that  way.  In  the  first 
place,  to  make  a  success  of  fitting  sheep  for 
the  show  ring-  we  must  make  our  selection 
rij^iit.  Without  that  we  will  make  a  dismal 
failure.  It  will  be  actually  a  waste  of  time 
to  g-o  to  fitting  sheep  if  we  do  not  make  the 
proper  selection---or  any  other  animal  for 
that  matter.  Now,  it  is  my  custom,  and  with 
all  sheep  men  who  make  a  business  of  show- 
ing- sheep  at  the  fall  fairs,  along  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  draw  from  our  flocks 
what  we  think  will  be  suitable  for  our  ex- 
hibit the  following  fall.  They  must  be  select- 
ed with  great  care.  There  are  so  many 
minor  points  to  consider  that  unless  a  person 
thoroughly  understands  a  sheep  he  will  think 
that  the  one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other. 
You  have  got  to  see  to  the  quality  of  the 
wool;  you  have  got  to  see  to  the  color  of  the 
skin;  you  have  got  to  see  that  they  stand 
properly  on  their  feet,  and  you  have  got  to 
see  tliat  their  points  are  developed  fullv  so 
that    they    will    suit    the    eye    of    a    capable 


fe.     Now.   in   picking  out  those  sheep  we 


.iud/,  ^    „„ _  .^ ^ 

generally  do  that'  along  about  the  niiddTe  of 
March,  and  then  from  that  on  until  the  first 
of  April,  if  we  happen  to  get  a  warm  spell 
of  weather  for  a  few  davs.  we  generallv 
take  off  their  fleeces.  Then  as  soon  as  I  take 
the  fleeces  off.  I  take  a  solution  of  sheen  dip 
and  thoroughly  wash  them  so  that  I  get  the 
skin  in  a  good  healthy  condition.  After  that 
they  are  kept  by  themselves,  and  we  begin 
to  feed  them  a  little  more  heavilv  than  we 
have  been  feeding  them  during  the  winter, 
although  it  is  calculated  that  thev  have  been 
always  on  full  feed.  The  next  tiling  will  be 
to  thoroughly  understand  the  condition  we 
want  to  those  sheen  in.  You  hav<>  often 
seen  a  lamb  or  calf  when  it  was  about  a 
month  or  six  weeks  old.  when  it  was  getting 
a  full  supply  of  milk  from  the  dam— that 
lamb  or  that  calf  was  then  in  an  ideal  con- 
dition for  the  show  ring.  That  is  what  an 
expert  breeder  calls  "bloom."  Every  par- 
ticle of  the  body  is  covered  easily  and  the 
skin  has  a  sort  of  rubbery  touch  which  seems 
to  suit  you.  Now  if  w«^  could  keen  our  stock 
In  that  kind  of  condition  we  would  never 
have  to  do  anything,  and  reallv  that  would 
be  the  proper  way  to  do  it;  but  it  is  nec(>s- 
sary  to  select  those  animals  and  keen  them 
by  themselves  so  that  thev  have  a  little 
extra  care  to  carry  the  sheep  on  to  get  them 
in   the   right   condition. 

Don't  Overfeed. 

A  great  many  peeople  make  a  mi.-^t.ikA  in 
fitting  .sheen  for  the  show  ring  bv  shutting 
them  un  and  feeding  them.  T  "n<',vr  had 
succe.ss  in  shutting  my  .show  stock  up.  T  al- 
ways see  that  th«>y  have  a  run  whern  they 
ran  go  out  and  in  whenever  tliev  feel  like 
it.  Around  our  sheep  barn  I  have  their  pad- 
docks, an  acre  and  a  half  in  each  paddock, 
and  tho.se  sheep  can  go  out  and  in  whenever 
they  please,  just  as  they  see  fit.  They  are 
ff^d  generally  three  times  a  dav  along  "from 
the  time  they  are  sheared  until,  sav.  along 
about  probably  the  last  of  June  or  "the  first 
of  July.  Then  we  generally  reduce  our  feed 
a  little,  as  the  case  might  be  to  suit  the 
time  we  exneet  to  take  tho.se  sheep  out  to 
the  show.  To  feed  those  sheep  properly  it  Is 
necessary  to  havo  a  varietv  of  food,  "some- 
thing that  they  like— that  thev  have  a  very 


particular  fancy  for.  From  this  time  on  we 
will  feed  a  great  deal  of  roots  to  those  sheep, 
with  a  little  oats,  bran  and  oil  cake.  Their 
hay  is  all  cut  up.  You  have  got  to  be  care- 
ful of  that.  We  have  to  cut  the  hay.  We 
have  a  trough  where  we  put  the  grain  so  as 
the  grain  and  roots  can  be  fed  in  one  trough. 
The  hay  is  cut  up  in  quarter-inch  lengths 
and  put  on  the  wide  trough  so  it  would  not 
get  over  their  faces  and  noses;  for  if  you 
feed  them  the  long  hay  they  would  get  their 
heads  in  the  hay.- wear  the  wool  off  their  faces 
and  spoil  the  looks  of  their  heads,  and  che 
first  thing  you  know  all  your  work  would  be 
for  nothing.  Their  wool  would  be  full  of 
hay  seed  when  you  bring  them  into  the  show 
ring. 


Green    Feed. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  I  always  pre- 
pare plenty  of  green  food,  so  that  I  can  have 
it  to  give  them  all  the  time;  also  1  generally 
sow  close  by  the  barn  probably  two  acres  of 
rape  where  I  can  turn  those  sheep  out  in  the 
cool  nights.  Then  if  they  are  just  turned 
out  for  an  hour  of  an  hour  and  a  half  they 
will  fill  themselves  up  and  thev  run  back 
into  the  shed,  and  they  seem  contented 
again.  And  I  find  from  now  on  in  feeding 
tho.se  sheep  we  have  got  to  keep  a  supply  of 
roots.  We  get  our  rye  ready  to  cut;  then 
we  can  stimulate  them  a  little  in  that  way. 
After  that  we  generally  have  peas  and  oats 
to  feed  during  the  summer,  and  raoe,  and 
1  also  try  to  have  roots  to  carry  them  plong 
until  the  middle  of  July,  so  I  never  lack  green 
food,  and  that  is  the  most  important  thing 
in  fitting  sheep— have  lots  of  green  foods, 
because  you  ruin  more  sheen  with  grain 
than  you  ever  make  show  sheej).  Vou  can 
hardly  do  without  it  and  it  is  nece.ssarv  to 
have,  and  it  seems  to  me  vou  must  have 
these  actual  feeds  that  are  natural  to  a 
sheep  if  you  ever  expect  to  make  a  success 
of  fitting  sheep  for  the  show  ring. 

Now  we  come  to  a  point  where  we  begin 
to  trim  those  sheep,  and  I  wish  it  were  onlv 
possible  for  me  to  have  one  here,  so  that  I 
might  show  you  so  much  better  than  I  can 
tell  you.  It  would  be  a  delight  to  me  to  do 
so.  I  find  good  .sheep  are  all  riarht  anvwhere. 
We  usually  take  and  trim  a  little  on  those 
sheep  whenever  we  have  spare  time  during 
the  summer  months.  It  does  not  do  to  go 
to  work  and  trim  them  up  all  at  once.  That 
won't  do.  You  can  cut  the  fleece  in  a  much 
nicer  condition  if  you  feen  a  sort  of  smooth 
surface  from  the  time  he  Is  sheared  until 
the  time  you  take  them  out  to  show,  al- 
though usually  in  thp  head  of  Shronshlres  we 
trim  that  but  very  little.  The  most  expert 
I  have  ever  seen  with  the  fleece  of  a  sheep 
was  Dr.  Davison's  sh;M>h'rd,  a  young  man 
who  last  year  told  me  he  never  had  the 
.shears  on  his  sheep's  head  until  the  time 
for  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse,  in  New  York 
State.  He  savs  his  father  taught  him  that, 
and  he  .says  h^  always  found  It  was  a  good 
plan.  He  liked  to  have  a  little  fringe  there 
to  take  off  the  bare  look  when  he  started 
out.  because  if  you  have  a  good  start  and 
get  your  sheen  up  well  to  the  front.  It  was 
pretty  hard  to  get  them  set  back  again,  going 
through  the  circuit  and  he  alwavs  liked  to 
keep  the  head  and  just  trimmed  them  a  little 
previous  to  the  flrst  show. 
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In  fitting  sheep  some  people  use  blankets 
to  keep  them  clean,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
have  never  adopted  that  plan  thro'ugh  the 
fitting  season;  because  sometimes  I  have  to 
go  away  from  home  in  the  morning  and  do 
not  get  back  until  night,  and  I  have  to  do 
most  niyself.  1  have  adopted  troughs  and 
put  their  feed  in  and  they  don't  get  any 
around  their  necks  or  backs,  or  anything 
like  that.  Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  really 
about  all  there  is  to  fitting  sheep  for  the 
show  ring.  .lust  provide  them  green  foods 
and  be  careful  not  to  feed  them  too  much 
grain.  I  find  that  a  great  many  people  make 
that  mistake  when  they  first  start  out  to 
the  show  with  their  stock.  They  start  them 
out  and  they  do  not  want  to  let  them  get 
puantei  up  from  the  time  they  leave 
home  until  they  get  to  the  fair.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  mistake.  I  would  jdst  advise  you 
if  you  start  out  to  the  show  do  not  be 
agraid  of  letting  them  get  hungry.  You  take 
and  put  a  sheep  into  a  car  and  it  is  out  of 
its  natural  condition  and  it  don't  masticate 
its  food,  and  if  you  keen  feeding  them  some- 
thing they  like  very  well  they  will  be  apt 
to  gorge  themsehes  ver.v  much,  and  by  the 
time  >ou  get  down  to  the  fair  the  sheep 
is  off  its  feed,  and  it  is  all  out  of  condition, 
and  it  will  take  you  two  weeks  to  get  it 
back    into   condition   again. 

It  is  my  practice  to  feed  very  little  on  our 
trip  when  we  start  out  to  the  show,  and  I 
find  it  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  me  later 
on. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  now 
that  you  may  care  to  ask. 

Raising'  Roots. 

Question.     What  kind  of  roots  do  you  use? 

Answer.  Mangel-wurzel  roots  and  swedes. 
They  will  keep  along  until  August;  I  have  fed 
them  in  August.  I  don't  usually  feed  my 
young  lambs  any  of  these  roots  until  they 
weigh  probably  sevent.v-five  pounds.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  they  get  too  many  of 
those  roots  when  they  are  too  young,  it  is 
'•ad  and  apt  to  start  scours.  The  one  way 
T  feed  roots  to  young  lambs  is  to  throw  them 
in   to  them   and   let   them   nibl)le  at   them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  soil  do  you  aim  to  grow 
your  roots  in? 

A.  On  a  sand.v  and  loamy,  with  a  clay  sub- 
soil. We  never  fail  to  get  a  crop  of  mangel- 
wurzel  roots. 

Q.  What  time  do  you  plant  your  mangel 
seed  ? 

A.  About  the  15th  of  May.  I  usually  man- 
ure the  ground  in  the  fall  very  heavily  and 
plow  that  ground  in  the  spring  as  early  as  It 
is  practicable.  We  usually  keep  harrowing 
that  ground,  maybe  twice  a  week,  to  kill  all 
the  weeds.  It  is  not  such  a  difficult  task  to 
grow  those  roots,  if  you  know  how.  We 
plow  the  ground  in  the  spring  and  harrow  it 
every  week,  and  then  along  about  the  middle 
of  May  we  take  a  double-mold  board  plow, 
a  plow  with  two  mold  boards — you  can  use  a 
single  mold  nlow  just  the  same,  have  used 
it  where  I  did  not  have  the  double-mold — 
we  take  and  run  a  line  nice  and  straight,  so 
you  can  shoot  a  crow  along.  It  looks  so 
much  nicer.  I  generally  do  It.  We  ridge 
that  ground,  giving  an  application  of  salt, 
about  five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
after  that  is  ridged  up  we  run  a  roller  over 
them  and   then   take  a   small   seed   drill   and 


run  along  those  ridges  and  ten  days  after 
sowing  go  through  with  a  cultivator  and  turn 
the  cultivator  points  so  that  they  won't  throw 
any  dirt  on  to  the  young  plants.  I  can  clean 
out  three-quarters  of  an  acre  a  day  easily, 
and  when  I  was  a  boy  I  have  seen  my  mother 
clean  out  an  acre.  This  is  not  very  much 
trouble.  If  you  only  get  the  bacteria  into 
the  soil  you  will  get  roots  there  that  will 
W(  'gh   from   twc  ty  to  thirty  pounds  a  piece. 

Q.  How  many  bushels  can  you  get  to 
the  acre  of  mangels? 

/.  I  don't  know.  We  had  this  year  about 
twelve  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
year  our  crop  was  not  as  heavy  as  it  gener- 
ally is — about  twelve  hundred  bushels.  I 
think  we  could  grow  in  a  good  season  at 
least  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  bushels  to 
the  acre,  planted  thirty  inches  apart  in  rows. 
That  is  wide  enough.  Often  plant  them 
twenty-four  inches  apart.  As  they  grow 
straight  up.  they  are  not  like  a  hill  of  corn 
that  spreads  out,  they  grow  straight  up  in 
the  air.  I  find  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches 
will  do  very  well. 

Q.     Do  vou  ever  sub-soil? 

A.     Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  get  the  same  results  by 
ridging  up? 

Dry  Feed. 

A.  By  the  time  we  get  those  roots  hoed 
through  we  have  very  little  ridge  left. 

Q.  In  Pennsylvania  we  have  a  great  many 
sheep  men  who  understand  sheep  husbandry 
very  well,  who  have  to  carry  their  flocks 
through  the  winter  without  providing  any 
succulence.  Of  course,  they  often  lose  one- 
third  of  the  flock,  but  they  dont'  mind  that. 
They  are  expecting  it.  And  they  make 
enough  profit  out  of  the  remaining  two-thirds 
and  still  make  sheep  husbandry  profitable. 
I  want  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Duncan,  what  you 
would  think  if  you  had  to  come  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  carry  your  fine  breeding  flock 
through  the  winter  without  providing  suc- 
culence. I  want  to  get  this  before  our  sheep 
men   of  Pennsylvania, 

A.  Well.  I  fully  understand  the  position 
and  I  realize  the  value  of  the  bluegrass  pas- 
ture for  sheep  in  the  winter  because  you 
can  run  your  sheep  out  on  feed  here  In 
Pennsylvania  better  than  we  can  in  New 
York,  just  the  same  as  we  can  in  New  York 
better  than  they  can  up  In  northern  Canada. 
It  is  almost  impossiV)le  there  to  get  flocks 
out  of  the  barn.  They  find  it  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity to  get  those  roots  for  their  flocks.  I 
know  it  is  a  very  good  thing  because  in  our 
commercial  flocks  we  run  them  out  every 
chance  we  can  and  they  do  very  well  on  those 
bluegrass  fields  in  the  winter  and  we  do 
not  need  so  much  succulence  any  more  as 
we  used  to.  But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
supply  of  roots  In  the  winter  to  keep  them 
growing.  For  instance,  we  have  our  last 
year's  lambs  coming  along  and  if  we  had 
nothing  but  bluegrass  pasture  for  them,  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  as  profitable  to  me. 
Q.  I  see  so  much  loss  among  sheep 
men,  and  so  manv  of  them  discouraged  in 
Pennsylvania,  owing  to  the  lack  of  their 
providing  succulence  for  winter  foods,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you.  with  your  past  ex- 
perience, if  you  could  carry  a  flock  of  breed-* 
ing    sheep    through    the    winter    successfully 
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without    providing    the    succulence    as    some 
of  our  breeders  do  in  our  State? 

A.  In  the  absence  of  a  supply  of  succu- 
lence, either  roots  or  silage,  I  should  supply- 
bran  and  oil  cake  chiefly  as  a  grain  ration 
and  if  possible  on  good  days  let  them  have 
the  run  of  a  bluegrass  pasture  and  if  you 
have  a  supply  of  good  hay,  either  clover  or 
alfalfa,   they   should   come   through  all  right. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  President:     The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  nominations  is  now  in  order. 

The    committee     reported      the      following, 
who  were  unanimously  elected: 

President— W.   C.   Norton,   Aldenville. 

1st   Vice    President — Dr.    Leonard    Pearson, 
Philadelphia. 

2nd  Vice  President— M.  P.  Shoemaker, 
Green.sburg. 

Secretary— E.  S.  Bayard,  East  End,  Pitts- 
burg. 

Treasurer— J.   F.   Lantz,   Glenmoore. 

Executive  Committee — W.  G.  Powell 
Shadeiand;  Edward  Walter.  West  Chester; 
D.  Norman  App,  Selin's  Grove;  William 
Berry.  Washington ;  George  C.  Watson,  State 
College;  James  Blair.  Hartstown;  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Association  ex-officio. 

Legislative  Committee— Dr.  Thomas  Turn- 
bull,  Allegh^'ny:  H.  W.  Comfort.  Fallsington; 
R.  L.  Munce.  Canonsburg;  W.  F.  Gable,  AI- 
toona:  S.  E.  Nivin,  Landenburg;  Henrv  Pal- 
mer. A  vondale;  the  President  and  Secretary. 
ex-ofRcio. 


Committee  on  Transportation — T.  E.  Orr, 
Beaver;  Dr.  J.  Cheston  Morris,  Philadelphia; 
F.  J.  McCain.  Mercer;  Jos.  T.  Fleming,  Belle- 
ville; F.   C.   Bosler,   Carlisle. 

Committee  on  Fairs— W.  C.  Black,  Mercer; 
W.  H.  H.  Riddle,  Butler;  J.  L.  Henderson, 
Washington;  J.  D.  Detrich,  Flourtown;  W.  F. 
McSparran,  Furniss;  L.  D.  May,  Granville 
Center. 

The  President:  I  thank  you  for  the  honor, 
although  I  told  the  Committee  I  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  change.  I  want  the  co- 
operation of  every  one  of  you.  I  don't  want 
you  to  think  that  the  president  and  secre- 
tary can  do  all  the  work.  We  will  try  and 
do  our  share.  We  do  want  your  help  and 
must  have  it  if  we  succeed  in  this  movement 
we  have  on  foot  to  establish  a  state  fair  in 
this  state  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  state. 
\Ve  must  have  the  assistance  of  all  the  live 
stock  breeders  and  agricultural  people  of  th's 
state.  You  can  go  to  Harrisburg  and  do  anv- 
thing  you  want  if  you  know  there  are  tlie 
people  back  of  you.  but  we  must  be  united  in 
this  effort.  Our  officers  have  been  most 
faithful  and  efficient,  and  we  are  having  here 
the  b*^st  stock  breeders'  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  state.  Let  us  o-^rry  on  our  work  with 
enthusias'r..  and  we  shall  succeed. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  I  know  you 
have  all  heard  of  the  gentleman  who  is  now 
«ibout  to  address  us  and  who  has  come  from 
Illinois  to  do  so— Mr.  L.  H.  Kerrick.  He  has, 
as  you  know,  won  more  prizes  for  fat  steers 
than  any  other  feeder  in  America,  and  when 
hp  talks  about  beef  cattle  we  know  we  are 
listening  to  the  highest  authority. 
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BEE  F-M  AK  I  N  G 

HON.  L.  H    KERRICK,  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 


'!! 


Gentlemen    of    the    Pennsylvania    Live    Stock 
Breeders    Association: 

I  have  come  a  long  way  to  talk  to  you  to- 
day, and  would  like  exceedinglv  well  to  be 
Oi  some  use  to  those  of  you  who  are  inter- 
ested m  beef  cattle  breeding  and  feeding; 
and  I  think  I  can  be,  if  we  get  into  our  sub- 
ject pt  the  ricrht  place  and  in  the  right  way 
All  my  expenVnco  in  beef  production  has 
been  had  in  Illinois.  Conditions  for  making 
beef  here  differ  widely  from  ours,  and  yet 
in  some  re.snects,  there  is  similarity. 

It  was  not  practicable  for  me  to  write  a 
paper  to  read  you  today.  I  could  not  have 
found  the  time  to  do  it.  and  besides.  I  hard- 
l.v  knew  whom  T  would  meet  or  how  many 
of  you.  or  what  would  be  of  most  use  and  in- 
terest to  you.  I  have  recently  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  readin^r  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
beef-making  in  Penn.sylvania.  written  bv  one 
connected  with  your  agricultural  college.  I 
could  write  no  better  than  he.  Po.ssiblv  I 
have  had  some  more  actual  experience  in  the 
business  than  he,  but  T  would  not  for  a 
moment  claim  to  have  anv  better  or  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  beef-making  than  he, 
so  far  ns  his  oxperiments  reach.  [Mr  Ker- 
rick refers  to  Prof.  Mairs'  address  before  our 
Association  at  Harrisburg.  1 


I  will  not  talk  to  you  for  a  verv  long  time. 
I  thmk  we  will  get  the  most  out  of  this  meet- 
ing by  talking  together.  By  your  questions. 
1  will  hnd  out  what  you  most  want  to  know; 
then  if  I  know  what  you  want  to  know,  I  will 
hope  to  be  of  some  use  to  vou. 

Beef  is  the  imperial  flesh  food  of  the  race; 
it  always  has  been  and  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  be.  Our  people  are  consuming  an  enor- 
ous  amount  of  beef,  and  the  quantitv  con- 
sumed will  probably  be  increased  rather  than 
les.sened.  There  are  conditions  which  point. 
I  think,  clearly  to  higher  prices  for  beef  in 
this  country. 

Beef  Will   Be   Dearer. 

I  hardly  think  that  you  of  the  East  or 
that  we  of  the  West,  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  will  eat  as  cheap  beef  as  we  have  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  Beef-making  in  the 
Lnited  States  for  many  years  past  has  been 
a  mighty  uncertain  kind  or  business.  Our 
beef-cattle  men  have  been  on  the  ragged 
edge  for  a  good  many  years.  Some  vears  we 
have  had  a  good  profit  in  our  business,  then 
for  some  years  very  little  profit,  and  then 
for  other  years,  sharp  losses.  Manv  of  our 
producers  of  beef  in  the  corn  belt  are  quit- 
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ting  the  business  because  it  does  not  vield 
them  more  certain  profits.  Our  lands'  are 
getting  to  be  so  high-priced — they  are  so 
valuable  for  raising  corn  and  grain  of  various 
kinds,  that  much  more  of  it  will  in  future  be 
devoted  to  these  latter  purposes  than  in  past 
years.  There  are  no  large  areas  of  land  from 
here  to  the  Missouri  River  on  which  beef  cat- 
tle can  be  raised  and  fed  now,  unless  they  are 
to  bring  better  prices  than  they  have  aver- 
aged heretofore.  You  will  hardly  find  a  man 
in  Illinois  now.  north  of  the  South  Central 
portion  of  the  State,  that  feels  like  he  can 
devote  his  land  longer  to  raising  cattle  for 
beef,  at  present  prices;  and  so  it  is  with  a 
good  many  other  lands  this  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

If  you  look  at  the  receipts  of  cattle  at  the 
principal  markets  yesterday  and  for  a  month 
past,  and  on  back  for  several  months,  you 
would  be  likely  to  think  that  beef  cattle  are 
increasing  in  this  country;  but  if  you  will 
look  a  little  closer,  you  will  find  in  the 
character  of  those  receipts  indications  that 
they  point  to  less  beef-making,  and  conse- 
quently to  higher  prices  in  the  future.  Of  the 
thirty  thousand  cattle  received  in  Chicago 
yesterday,  not  many  were  range  cattle;  they 
were  mostly  natives.  Only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  usual  out-put  gf  the  range  came  to 
market  during  the  past  year.  But  there  was 
a  day  when  we  had  at  Chicago  forty-four 
thousand  cattle,  and  anotner  day  when  we 
had  forty-two  thousand,  and  others  as  high 
as  thirty-six  thousand  and  thereabout. 

These  excessive  receipts  are  made  up  of  all 
breeds,  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  qual- 
ity and  condition.  And  they  are  of  all  ages. 
It  is  significant  also  that  a  large  proportion 
are  calves  and  females.  From  it  all,  and  from 
all  I  have  heard  of  the  discouragement 
among  beef  producers.  I  conclude  that  many 
cattle-men  everywhere  are  going  out  of  the 
business.  And  from  this,  the  next  conclu- 
sion is  that  beef  eaters  in  the  United  States 
and  those  foreignen;  v/ho  buy  beef  of  us  will 
hereafter  pay  more  for  it.  Food  of  almost 
every  kind  is  likely  to  be  abundant  and 
cheap  in  a  big  rich  new  region  like  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley;  and  beef  will  be  cheap  along 
with  other  products.  But  the  West  is  no 
longer  a  new  country.  T^and.  labor,  corn, 
clover  and  all  that  go  to  make  good  beef, 
are  getting  on  a  permanently  higher  level 
there,  just  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
and  we  need  not  longer  look  there  for  the 
abundant  supply  of  cheap  beef  formerly  pro- 
duced there. 


Pennsylvania  Beefmaklng. 

And  here  is  what  T  am  aiming  to  lead  up 
to.  You  have  in  Pernsvlvania.  probablv  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  people  that  live  in 
the  United  States.  You  will  consume  a  great 
deal  of  beef,  and  you  will  either  buy  or  pro- 
duce it.  No  doubt  you  think  you  have  paid 
enough  for  it  in  the  past;  but  if  mv  point 
of  view  is  correct,  you  will  pav  more  for  it 
in  the  future,  if  you  buy  it.  It  would  look 
like,  if  you  can — if  conditions  are  such  here 
that  you  can  profitably,  you  ought  to  try  to 
raise  some  good  part  of  your  beef. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  stork  of  beef  cat- 
tle you  have  at  this  time.  I  think  vou  have 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  in  this  State 
— good,  bad,  old  and  voung.  I  am  sure  you 
have  some  good  pure  bred  stock.  You  prob- 
ably have  not  as  much  of  a  stock  of  beef  cat- 


tle as  you  had  formerly.  This  could  be  said 
of  almost  any  State  except  a  few  of  those  in 
the  West,  like  Iowa,  Texas,  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  You  raise  everything  here  that 
goes  to  make  good  beef.  I  think  vou  raise 
something  like  fifty  mfilion  bushels  of  corn 
a  year,  probably  forty  million  bushels  of  oats, 
and  four  or  five  million  tons  of  hay.  Many 
varieties  of  nutritious  grasses  grow  well  here, 
and  I  would  think  that  you  have  a  consider- 
able area  of  land  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  to  plow;  this,  on  account  of  your  more 
broken  or  rolling  surface.  Your  climate  is 
just  the  kind  in  which  good  beef  is  made. 

If  you  undertake  here  in  Pennsylvania  to 
produce  beef,  it  seems  that  you  would  bet- 
ter undertake  the  whole  act.  I  mean  by 
this,  it  is  up  to  you  to  breed,  raise  and  feed. 
It  is  a  long  way  from  you  to  the  range 
country,  which  in  all  probability  will  here- 
after be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  raising 
feeders  for  the  corn  belt  and  for  feeding  dis- 
tricts generally.  But  the  range  is  being  all 
the  time  curtailed  in  area,  and  there  is  more 
than  enough  feeding  ground  between  you  and 
the  range  to  absorb  all  the  range  output  of 
feeders.  And  besides,  transportation  charges 
over  so  great  a  distance  would  seriously 
handicap  the  feeder  in  Pennsylvania.  If  you 
make  beef  here,  it  will  most  likely  be  made 
on  cattle  of  your  own  breeding  and  rearing. 
You  are  going  very  largely  in  the  East  to 
dairying.  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  proportion 
of  dairy  cattle  to  beef  cattle  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Dairy  bred  cattle  are  not  the  kind 
out  of  which  to  make  beef.  For  milk  and 
cream  and  butter,  they  are  all  right,  and  in- 
deed just  the  right  thing;  and  if  I  were  in 
the  dairy  business  strictly.  I  think  I  would 
have  little  use  for  anv  but  the  best  dairy 
breed. 


Bred   for   a    Purpose. 

However,  the  average  farm  is  not  a  dairy. 
The  average  farmer  has  the  need  of  milk 
and  cream  and  butter,  but  he  also  has  need 
of  beef  to  use  and  to  sell.  It  is  easy  to  get 
milk  for  the  farm  and  butter  enough  from 
cows  of  the  beef  breeds.  We  used  to  do  it 
in  Illinois  and  other  states.  For  the  average 
farmer.  I  believe  a  small  herd  of  beef  bred 
cows  is  a  better  pronosition  than  a  herd  of 
dairy  bred  cows.  The  former  will  furnish 
him.  as  I  have  said,  all  the  milk  and  butter 
he  will  need,  and  besides,  he  can  be  raising 
.some  good  ones  that  will  consume  many  by- 
products of  his  farm  and  many  things  he 
could  not  bale  up  or  measure  up  and  sell  in 
the  market,  and  converting  these  into  good 
beef  for  which  there  will  always  be  readv 
.sale  here. 

I  would  advise  the  Pennsylvania  farmer 
who  has  lands  well  adapted  to  grazing  and 
not  so  well  adapted  to  tlie  dIow  to  displace 
his  Jerseys  and  others  of  the  dairy  breeds, 
with  some  good  Shorthorn  or  Angus  cattle, 
or  any  of  the  beef  breeds;  this  nrovided.  as 
T  have  before  indicated,  that  he  is  not  in  the 
dairy  business  strictly.  I  would  advise,  of 
course,  that  ho  get  none  but  good  ones,  and 
tynical.  just  as  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  beef-n-akiner  as  can  be  found,  or  his  means 
will  permit  him  to  buy.  Do  not  think  of 
fooling  with  inferior  stock.  There  is  very 
little  land  left  in  this  country  on  which  It 
will  pay  to  raise  any  kind  of  poor  stock, 
poorly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
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exists.  And  indeed  there  is  little  need  of 
raising:  such  stock.  Good  stock  well  bred  up 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed  can 
now  bo  had  at  such  reasonable  prices  that  it 
is  folly  and  waste  of  time  and  money  to 
bother  with  inferior  kinds.  For  my  own  part, 
if  I  were  starting  a  beef  herd  at  this  time  in 
P<Minsylvania.  I  would  start  right  out  with 
pure-bred  and   registered  cattle. 


Start  with  Good  Ones. 

These  can  be  bought  now  at  prices  scarcely 
Irgher    than    I    have    known    good    grades    to 
bring;    and    the   advantages   of   the   record   in 
raising    and    improving    beef    cattle    are    very 
great.      To    illustrate:      I    have   two    herds    of 
cattle— a    pure-bred    herd    and   a   grade    herd. 
We   are   striving   our   utmost   to   improve   the 
qualities   of   both    these    herds;    but   the    work 
is  easy  in  the  pure-bred  hero,  compared  with 
that    in    the   grade    herd.      Here   comes   along 
an    exccptionallv    fine    calf    in    the    pure-bred 
herd.      He   developes    into   a   great    bull    or   a 
l)rize-winning     steer.       Don't     you     see.      we 
know   whore   he  comes  from — the   date  of  his 
l)irth   was    recorded   along   with   the    name   of 
his   sire   and    his   dam.   and   at   once   we   can 
trace   his   lineage    for    many    generations.      If 
we   want   another   like   this   outstanding  good 
one.    wo   know  just   where   to  go  to  get   him. 
Suijoose  an  t  ounlly  gond  bull  calf  comes  along 
in  the  grale  herd.      »re  note    of  course,   that 
he    is    a    fine    one.    and    he    developes    into    a 
groat    steer;    brt    nfter   he    is    two    years   old. 
more    than    likolv    ro    one    on    the    <'arm    will 
know  iust  how  old  he  !«=!.  nor  what  his  sire  or 
his  dam.     Not  knowing  whore  he  came  from, 
wo   do   not    know   where   to   go   to     get      him 


Early  Maturity. 


agam. 

In   those   t1'"nes 
great     de— and. 
watchworr"'.    and 


when  excellence  is  ip  svr»h 
when  imnrove-nent  is  the 
when  nothing  but  the  best 
we  can  do  or  pccomplish  is  to  be  thought  of, 
T  say  to  tiie  young  man  or  old  who  is  start- 
ing in  bo  f-  — -iking,  to  start  with  the  nure 
brods.  AVith  .iust  a  few  cows  to  begin  with. 
rotai]>ing  the  females  from  year  to  vear.  one 
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mile  scuare.  We  have  .^old  some  of  her  fe- 
male descendants,  and  still  I  am  not  sure 
but  we  have  as  many  of  her  pro^^eny  as 
v,-ouM  s^to'-v  a  farm  much  larger  than  the 
"vorag^  of  Pennsylvania  farms.  But  whether 
with  pure  breds  or  high  grades, 
of  ono  point — to  start  with  good 
what  is  a  good  beef  animal?  The 
would  liave  been  considered  good 
beef  tyne  twenty-five  veara  a^ro 
bo  thought  l^est  now.  T  can  well 
wh"n  the  b'ggpr  avd  fatter  and 
load    of   cnttlf^.    the   higher   urio<^    it 
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woT'ld  brinn:  in  Chicago  and  other  lending 
markets.  Tliis  is  all  greatlv  changed.  There 
is  vpry  l^mitod  den-and  "ow  for  beeves  of  over 
1.550  pounds,  live  weight.  A  man  would  be 
in  good  luck  to  find  a  buver.  at  a  ton  price 
for  an  old  time  load  of  cattle  weighing  1  700 
r;r  1.800  i^ounds.  no  matter  how  well  bred  and 
fed. 


Early  maturity  is  the  hrst  and  highest  con- 
sideration now  in  beef  cattle  raising.'  Who- 
ever thinks  of  producing  beef  now  in  the 
Ignited  States  is  up  to  a  proposition  some- 
thing like  this:  How  to  get  the  largest 
amount  of  the  best  beef  in  the  shortest  time 
with  a  given  amount  of  feed  and  care.  Early 
maturity,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  one  thing  to 
strive  for.  We  probably  will  never  want 
again  the  1,700  pound  three  or  four  years  old 
steer.  The  thing  we  want  is  a  1.300  to  1,500 
pound  steer  produced  in  two  years,  or  just 
as  much  less  time  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  bull  is  half  the  herd.  This  expression 
is  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  tell 
the  whole  truth.  He  is  half  the  herd  on  the 
first  cross,  the  second  cross  three-fourths,  and 
m  hut  a  few  generations,  he  is  about  the 
whole  thing.  Therefore,  in  breeding  cattle, 
all  possible  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  the  bull.  Since  earlv  maturitv  is 
the  one  thing  most  desirable  in  beef  cattle 
breeding,  make  sure  in  choosing  a  bull  that 
he  give  indication  at  every  point  of  being  of 
the  early  maturing  kind.  It  would  be  hard 
to  put  on  paper  all  the  marks  and  indications 
of  this  (luality.  but  the  cattlemen  soon  learn 
to  recognize  them.  Along  with  it  goes  always 
a  rather  fine  bone;  sliort  legs;  neat,  comely, 
smallish  head;  short  neck;  level,  wide  back, 
and  a  general  roundishness  and  plumpness 
of  form,  with  that  mellow  touch  so  easily  felt 
and  scarcely  le.ss  easily  .seen. 

We  are  breeding  pure  bred  Angus  cattle 
r}^^  Foi:;:-!-  a  rro-at  nciny  bulls.  We  meet 
;.vith  a  variety  of  notions  in  our  customers, 
"it  !vost  of  the  ^  are  catching  on.  and  we 
note  the  majority  havo  learned  to  look  not  so 
much  for  the  "big  growl -ny"  fellows,  as  for- 
merly. They  have  fed  that  kind  no  doubt, 
—  ;m  -•  of  tlT^-r.  and  i-avo  found  to  their  cost, 
that  when  they  got  them  matured— filled  and 
finished  to  a  proper  thickness— they  had  fed 
them  too  long  for  profit  and  had  a  product 
too  heavy  to  bring  the  best  price. 

To  cut  it  short,  select  your  bull  if  you  know 
how.  and  if  you  oo  not  know  how  get  some- 
body else  who  do.-s  know  how  to  help  vou, 
that  will  bring  you  calves  of  the  early  ma- 
turinq  Inrri.  Then  about  all  thore  is  to  say 
further  when  you  have  onlves  that  are  bred 
for  early  maturity,  mature  them  early.  I 
think  the  tim^  is  well  nast  us  when  we  can 
afford  to  let  calves  "-row  up  to  steers  of  two 
vears  old  or  three,  and  then  "fatten"  them 
by  rushing  the  f^^d  to  them  in  excessive 
quantity  for  a  short  period.  Since  a  steer 
has  but  a  single  mission  in  tho  world,  which 
is  to  ma!:e  beef,  why  not  put  him  at  his  job 
just  as  soon  as  he  is  a' 1-^  to  work. at  it:  and 
that  will  ])o  not  Ion*-  aft^^-r  he  is  born.  Cer- 
tainly he  will  be  able  to  begin  before  he  is 
wraned.  Everv  dav  that  a  well  bred  steer 
roes  short  of  the  a-^ount  of  feed  that  he  can 
convert  into  beef  that  day  he  is  failing  to 
mai'e  as  "^uoh  monev  as  he  is  capable  of 
rraling.  Th  re  are  conditions  of  course  which 
would   moiify  this  statement. 

Pome  havp  lands  that  from  their  nature  can 
ovW  bo  used  for  grazing,  and  of  course  one 
mi<^'^ht  have  so  much  of  such  land  and  so  few 
cpttl  ^  that  the  few  »^«  baa  might  be  nrofit- 
ably  left  to  mnVo  th'^ir  whole  living  and  gain 
on  p-rass.  ^^nd  I  do  not  deny  that  with  a 
sufficient  and  steady  sun^ly  of  c^^rtain  kinds 
of  grasses,  steers  may  make  rapid  and  profit- 
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-able  gain.  The  point  is,  that  with  grass  or 
corn,  or  grass  and  corn,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  turnish  your  steer  enough  that  he  may  be 
all  the  time  working  up  to  his  capacity  for 
beef-making.  Do  not  let  him  loaf  around  a 
year  or  two,  merely  making  a  living  for  him- 
self and  making  little  or  nothing  for  vou;  and 
besides,  he  will  never  and  can  never  make 
the  best  and  highest  priced  beef  in  this  latter 
way. 

Growing   Beef. 

Our  grade  calves  are  generally  allowed  to 
run  with  their  dams,  taking  all  the  milk. 
Sometimes,  when  they  are  a  few  weeks  old 
we  have  separated  them  from  their  mothers] 
giving  them  comfortable  shaded  pasture  lots 
and  permitting  them  to  go  twice  or  three 
times  a  day  to  their  mothers.  I  like  this 
way  better  than  allowing  them  to  run  all  the 
time  with  their  dams.  It  is  better  for  the 
milking  capacity  of  the  cows.  If  the  udders 
are  allowed  to  fill  up,  the  tendency  is  to  de- 
velop milking  capacity,  while  if  the  calves 
are  allowed  to  run  all  the  time  with  their 
mothers,  sucking  at  their  will  and  many 
times  a  day.  milking  capacity  is  dwarfed, 
more  or  less.  There  is  another  advantage 
taking  the  calves  away  from  their  dams  dur- 
ing the  day — both  dams  and  calves  on  account 
of  the  necessary  handling,  are  made  and  kept 
more  gentle  and  are  more  easilv  handled, 
which  is  quite  worth  while.  We  teach  our 
calves  to  eat  some  concentrated  feed  several 
weeks  before  they  are  weaned,  so  that  when 
the  weaning  comes  on.  it  is  without  shock  or 
loss  to  the  calf,  or  inconvenience  to  the  cow. 

The  first  feed  of  our  calves  consists  of  corn 
meal  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  meal,  and 
maybe  some  ground  oats  or  bran  or  any 
other  ETOod  thing  we  may  have.  A  verv  little 
of  this  kind  of  feed  is  spread  thinly  in  the 
troughs  while  the  calves  are  learning  to  eat, 
so  that  none  may  get  more  than  he  ought  to 
have  at  first.  There  are  always  some  pre- 
cocious one  that  will  eat  more  than  is  good 
for  them,  and  there  are  others  that  are  slow 
about  taking  feed.  You  must  be  cautious 
about  starting  your  calves  on  feed.  Once 
safely  started,  we  simply  keep  them  going 
every  day  until  they  are  of  such  weight  and 
thickness  and  finish  as  will  meet  with  the 
very  best  demand  and  bring  the  highest  price. 
AVe  feed  our  steers  twice  a  day  in  bunks  or 
troughs,   in  the  open. 

I  should  have  said  before,  that  all  our  cat- 
tle, pure  bred  and  gKide.  are  reared  out  of 
doors  except  that  they  are  provided  with  good 
sheds  enclosed  at  north  and  east  and  west 
sides  and  well  roofed,  which  they  may  use 
at  will.  This  amount  of  housing  or  shelter, 
well  bedded  in  the  winter  season,  seems  to 
be  about  what  cattle  nature  requires  for  its 
best  development  in  our  climate.  We  select 
sites  for  these  sheds  that  are  as  well  shel- 
tered and  as  suital^le  in  every  way  as  may 
be. 


A   Variety  of   Feed. 


With  this  continuous  feeding  from  calf- 
hood  to  the  market,  it  is  necessary  to  exer- 
cise great  care  to  maintain  relish  and  appe- 
tite for  feed.  I  might  say  that  variety  in  the 
feed  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  on  which 
we  work.  Any  average  good  farm  in  the  corn 
belt  will  grow  a  good  variety  of  beef-making 
feeds,  especially  if  supplemented  with  some 
oil  meal  or  gluten  meal  and  bran,  which  of 
course  will  have  to  be  purchased  in  the  mar- 
ket. We  never  try  to  carry  our  steers  along 
on  a  single  kind  of  feed.  Our  steers  scarce- 
ly ever  get  less  than  three  different  things  in 
a  feed.  Corn  of  course  being  our  most  abun- 
dant and  cheapest  beef-maker,  is  always  the 
principal  part  of  the  ration.  But  corn  may 
be  given  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  we  take 
advantage  of  this.  Sometimes  we  feed  ground 
corn  and  cob,  grinding  it  rather  fine;  some- 
times corn  meal,  leaving  the  cob  out;  some- 
times we  feed  shelled  corn;  and  again,  whole 
ears  of  corn  simply  broken  up  by  hand  over 
the  edge  of  the  trough.  Sometimes  we  feed 
soaked  corn;  indeed  we  generally  practice 
this  in  .Tune,  July  and  August,  when  the  corn 
is  dry  and  hard.  In  fall  and  winter  season, 
we  feed  the  whole  corn— stalk,  ear.  shuck  and 
all.  So  you  see  that  corn  may  be  given  cat- 
tle in  m.any  different  forms,  and  in  all  helps 
to  keep  up  relish.  In  our  feeding,  we  al- 
ways supply  d.  sufficient  amount  of  good 
sound  roughage;  clover  hay  and  corn  stover 
being  the  principal  reliance.  In  summer  our 
feeding  steers  get  some  grass,  but  when  cat- 
tle are  on  what  we  call  full  feed,  a  small 
blue  grass  field  will  furnish  a  large  number 
with  as  much  grass  as  they  will  use  and  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them.  I  frgquentlv  feed 
two  car  loads  in  a  fifteen  acre  field  of  blue- 
grass,  which  will  furnish  all  the  bluegrass 
they  will  use. 

You  see  our  process  is  very  different  from 
that  old  one  which  first  allowed  the  steer  to 
get  his  growth  and  then  fatten  him.  We 
make  beef  right  from  the  start.  We  have 
spoken  of  our  work  as  growing  beef.  We 
have  come  to  believe  that  we  can  make  by 
this  method  of  feeding,  from  weaning  and 
before,  until  they  p'o  to  market,  a  thicker 
and  better  marbled  product  than  can  be  made 
by  the  old  method.  The  results  of  our  work 
have  been  satisfactory  to  us;  we  have  been 
able  to  get  the  very  highest  prices  going  for 
our  product,  and  will  certainly  persevere  in 
our  methods  until  we  learn  something  better. 

The  President:  Mr.  McT>aughlin  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  coki.  but  rather  than  dis- 
appoint us  he  has  come  on  from  Columbus 
expressly  to  toll  us  something  about  French 
horses.  He  lives  in  France  a  large  part  of 
the  time  and  has  bought  more  French  horses 
for  America  than  anv  other  living  man.  and 
ro  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than  he. 
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HORSE     BRDEDING     IN     FRANCE 

ADDRESS   OF   J.    B.    McLAUGHLIN,    COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  be  here  to- 
day, but  reg-ret  very  much  that  I  have  such 
a  bad  cold. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  France,  so  that  I  am  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  different  breeds  of 
live  stock  and  the  methods  of  breeding. 
France  is  divided  into  numerous  districts, 
each  one  of  which  breeds  a  certain  breed  of 
cattle,  a  certain  breed  of  horses,  certain  de- 
finite breeds  of  live  stock.  In  France  the 
breeders  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
fathers.  They  stick  to  the  breeds  that  their 
ancestors  have  already  tried  and  found  suf- 
ficient for  their  needs.  These  different 
breeds  have  been  improved  to  a  very  great 
extent  by  the  great  interest  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  in  them. 

There  are   in   France   some  five   recognized 
breeds    of    draft    horses.       They    are    named 
from  the  places  where  they  are  raised.     The 
most  important  of  all,  the  one  that  has  made 
the   draft  horse  of  France   familiar  to  all   of 
the   breeders   of  America,   as   well  as  to   the 
rest    of    the    world,    is    the    Percheron.      It    is 
raised    in    the    district    of    Perche,    which    is 
about    fifty    miles    wide    and    about    seventy- 
five  miles  long,  beginning  about  seventy-five 
miles  southwest  of  Pans  and  extending  about 
seventy-five  miles  farther.     It  is  on  the  hills 
between  the  two  great  rivers  of  France,  the 
Loire  which  begins  in  the  middle  of  France 
and    runs    west,    and    the    Seine    which    runs 
north  from  Paris  to  Havre.     The  next  in  im- 
portance  is  the   Boulonnais,    which   takes    its 
name    from    the   district    of   Boulogne,    which 
is  in  the  very  north  of  France  near  Belgium. 
This  breed  of  horses,  which  has  not  been  im- 
ported to  a  very  large  extent  to  America,  is 
a  heavier  horse  than  the  Percheron;   is  clean 
In  the  bone,  a  little  steeper  in  the  hip,  a  lit- 
tle   coarser   in   the    neck,    without   the   action 
and  the  life  and  vigor  of  the  Percheron.     The 
color   of   the   Boulonnais   horse    is     generally 
white.       The    next    breed    in     importance    in 
France  is  the  Nivernais.  which  is  bred  in  the 
middle  of  France.     It  is  a  race  of  black  horses 
that  has  been  improved  of  late  years  by  the 
Percheron.     It  has  never  been  imported  to  a 
very  great  extent.     The  fourth  in  importance 
is   the   Ardennais.    which    is    raised    near    the 
Swiss    and    Belgian    frontier,     and    partakes 
more    of    the    characteristics    of   the    Belgian. 
It  is  a   small   type  of  Belgian.     The  last  and 
least    of    the    draft    breeds    of    France    is    the 
Breton,  which  is  a  breed  of  light  horse  used 
mostly  for  omnibus  work,   and  has  been  im- 
proved of  late  years  with   the  Percheron.     It 
is    bred    in    Brittany    In    the    district    in   and 
about  Nantes. 

The  Coach   Horse. 

Of  the  light  horses  in  France,  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  one  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment takes  the  most  interest  in,  is  the 
French  Coacher.  These  horses  are  raised  in 
the  northwestern  part  01  France,  in  the  dis- 
trict near  the   sea  from  Alencon  in   Orne  to 


Havre  in  northern  Normandy,  while  the 
Percheron  is  bred  in  the  district  immediate- 
ly south  of  this. 

The     French     Government     started     about 
three  hundred  years  ago,   in  the  year  1650  I 
think,   to  maintain  a  stable  of  stallions  at  a 
place   called   Le   Pin.      That   is   right   on   the 
border  between  the  coach  horse  district  and 
the  Percheron  district.     Ever  since  that  time, 
during  the   different   governments   that   have 
.  arisen  and  gone  down  in  France,  this  stable 
has  been  maintained.     But  it  is  of  late  years 
under  the  republic  that  perhaps  the  greatest 
interest    in    the    improvement   of    horses    has 
taken   place.     Under  the  law  in  France  only  * 
horses  that  have  been  inspected  by  the  gov- 
ernment  officials  are   permitted  to  stand  for 
public  service.     They  consist  of  three  classes. 
Horses    that    are    approved    by    the    govern- 
ment and  are  given  a  large  subsidy  ranging 
from    sixty    to    six    hundred    dollars;    horses 
that    are    inspected    by    the    government    and 
given  permission  to  serve  mares  without  any 
subsidy;    and   the    horses     belonging     to     the 
government.     The  latter  class,  of  course,  are 
permitted    to    serve     mares     and     are     sent 
throughout     the     various     districts    to    serve 
mares  at  a  very  moderate  price.     In  fact,  for 
government    horses    the     highest     price     that 
they  are  permitted  to  get  is  100  francs,  or  in 
our  money  twenty  dollars.     This  makes  it  so 
tliat   certain    noted   horses,    especially   among 
the   coach   breeds,    horses  like   Fuschia,   have 
requests   for  something  over     one     thousand 
mares  to  be  bred  to  them   every  year.     The 
breeders  are  compelled  to  draw  lots  in  order 
to  get  the  service  of  these  horses  at  all.     The 
ordinary  service  fee  for  government  stallions 
is   twenty   francs.      In   France   every  breeder 
has  a  chance  to  get  a  good  horse  owned  by 
the  government  to  serve  his  mare  for  a  very 
moderate   price.      This   is   a  very  good   thing 
for  the  small  breeder,   the  man  who  perhaps 
is   not   as   well   educated   in   what    is   a   good 
horse    as    the    large    breeder.      They    do    not. 
therefore,    have   an    opportunity    of   breeding 
their  mares  to  an  inferior  horse. 

Training   Horsemen. 

In  1870  the  present  government  started  a 
school  at  Le  Pin  where  every  man  who  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  purcha.se  of  a  horse, 
or  the  approval  of  a  horse,  must  attend  and 
graduate.  Therefore  since  that  time  all  the 
government  men  have  been  choosing  exactly 
the  same  type  that  they  have  been  taught 
is  the  best  at  the  school.  This  has  been  of 
very  great  advantage  to  the  breeders  of  that 
country,  because  the  government  men,  the 
men  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  haras,  are 
always  members  of  the  jury  or  judges  at  all 
of  the  shows.  So  it  is  not  like  It  is  in  this 
country  At  their  fairs  the  government  man 
is  always  the  chief  of  the  commission  to  pass 
upon  the  horses.  At  all  of  their  shows  In 
that  country  they  pick  on  the  horses  of  a  cer- 
tain tyne.  of  a  certain  form,  of  a  certain 
kind;  while  in  this  country  and  at  different 
fairs  the  hor.se  that  is  placed  first  in  one 
may  be  placed  last  In  another,  simply  be- 
cause the  men  who  judge  them  do  not  have 


the  same  ideals,  have  not  the  same  efficiency 
and  perhaps  do  not  know  horses  equally  well. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  tell  you  anything 
about   the  Percheron,   the  draft   horse  which 
is  one  in  which  everybody  in  America  is  in- 
terested.    I  think  you  all  know  the  type   of 
Percheron   horse— the    best     the     world     pro- 
duces.    He   will   sell  for   more  money  in   the 
American  markets  today  than  the  draft  horse 
of  any  other  breed,  and  I  want   to   tell  you 
here   why  I   think   this   is   to   a  great   extent 
true.     The  horses  of  a  country — and  I  want 
you    to   mark     it     well — the     horses     of     any 
country  are  as  much  the  product  of  the  soil, 
of  the  men  that  raise  them — the  breeder — as 
they  are  of  the  sire  and  dam  that  made  the 
foal.      The   horses   of  any   section   have    cer- 
tain traits  the  same  as  the  people  who  breed 
them.     The   people   of  Normandy,   where   the 
Percheron  and  the  French  Coach  horses  are 
raised,  are  more  of  the  type  of  the  people  in 
America  than  those  of  any  other  country  in 
Europe.     They  are  not  the  people  whom  we 
see    caricatured    as   the     Frenchineu     in     our 
comic   papers.      They   are   men   who   are   de- 
scendants  from   the     Normans,      the     people 
of   William     the     Conqueror.     In     fact,     the 
m.ajority   of   men   with     whom     I     do     busi- 
ness   in    Normandy    are    men    as      large      or 
larger   than   I   am.    so   that   they  are   not   at 
all    the    type    of    Frenchmen    that    people    in 
America   ordinarily    think    comprises     all     of 
France.     These  men  have  been  interested  in 
breeding  from  the  time  they  were  old  enough 
to  see.     Their  fathers  were  interested  in  the 
same  sort  of  horses.     Their  grandfathers  and 
their  great-grandfathers   were    born    in     the 
same    country.      They    have    been    taught    to 
seek    for  the   same   breed,    the  same   sort   of 
horses,     the    same    type.      They    have    been 
taught  that  in  order  to  raise  good  horses  vou 
must  feed  them  well  and  you  must  feed  their 
mothers   well    while    they   are    carrying   them 
and  while  they  are  nursing  them.     You  can- 
not  make   a   silk   purse   out   of  a   sow's   ear, 
nor  can  you  make  a  good  horse  on  the  north - 
side   of  a  straw   stack  in   the   winter.     Good 
horses  of  nny  breed  rnust  be  cared  for.  and 
properly  en  red  for.     The  people  in  that  sec- 
tion   of     France     do     that.      The     Percheron 
horse,  as  I  told  you.   was  bred   in  a  district 
pbout  seventy-five  miles  long  by  nbout  fifty 
broad.      The    majority    of    the    stallions    that 
stand  in  the  Perche  are  owned  by  the  large 
stallion    owners;    they   are     not     government 
horses,   thev  are  horses  that  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  government. 

The  Percheron's  Home.* 

The  stallions  are  mostly  in  the  central  and 
middle  parts  of  this  region,  the  mares  are  In 
the  outer  edges.  This  country,  except  the 
little  valley  In  the  middle  which  Is  a  country 
of  pastures.  Is  a  country  of  culture.  The 
colt  as  a  suckling  colt  Is  not  turned  out 
io  pasture.  He  Is  kept  In  the  stable  and 
the  mare  Is  worked — she  Is  worked  hard, 
but  she  is  fed  well.  The  colt  is  al- 
ways under  the  eye  of  the  breeder.  The 
breeder  probably  has  only  one  or  two  mares. 
He  has  not  enough  means  to  keep  the  colts 
pfter  they  are  weaned,  so  at  weaning  time 
the  colts  are  all  sold  to  the  men  who  live  In 
the  middle  nnrt  of  this  district:  the  men  who 
own  th**  stallions — men  like  Perrlot  and  Ave- 
Ifne.  So  at  six  months  old  the  colt  is  taken 
up  Into  a  pasture  country,  where  he  is  kept 


until  he  IS  a  year  and  a  half  old,  unless  he 
turns  out  to  be  an  Inferior  colt,  when  he  is 
sold  immediately.  But  ordinarily  they  are 
kept  by  the  big  breeders  (as  they  call  them- 
selves, but  as  we  would  call  them  horse 
raisers,  not  breeders)  until  they  are  a  year 
and  a  half  old.  Then  the  colts  are  sold  to 
a  district  a  little  farther  north  where  thev 
are  put  to  work.  So  that  from  the  time  thev 
are  a  year  and  a  half  old  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  four  years  they  have  earned  their 
?^?'  fPi  ^  ^^^"^  myself  that  the  working 
of  draft  horses,  not  too  hard— the  way  thev 
work  them  there— has  been  instrumental  to 
%J^^^  ^^^f®  extent  in  giving  the  breed  of 
Percheron  horse  the  strength,  the  force,  the 
endurance,  the  activity,  the  ability  to  move 
a  heavy  load  at  a  rapid  rate,  that  no  other 
draft  horse  in  the  world  possesses 

The  coach  horse  is  bred,  as  I  have  stated, 
north   of   the    Percheron    district.      They   are 
not  intermingled;   the  breed  is  not  mixed  up 
in  the  least  with  the  draft  horses.     They  are 
a   race   of   horses   that     has     been     developed 
since   the   Percheron   horses.      Their  breed   is 
not   as    old    as    the    Percheron.      The    native 
mares   of   this     country    were     good     mares* 
strong,    rug-ged,    hardy,    low   down   and   short 
legged.      About    one    hundred   years   ago    the 
government  began  improving  them  by  cross- 
ing  them    with   Thoroughbred   horses.      They 
continued    this  judiciously   until   about   forty 
years  ago.     The  Thoroughbred,  you  must  all 
know,     is     the     Arabian     or     English     race 
horse.     It  is  the  only  type  of  horse  that  we 
recognize     by    the    name     of     Thoroughbred. 
Other   breeds   of   horses   which     are     distinct 
breeds   are    called    pure -bred    horses   or   full- 
bloods.     At   the   present   time   and   for  many 
years   past  the  improvement   has  been   made 
and  attempted  solely  within  the  breed  itself 
They   an-    not    making   any    more   outcrosses 
to  the   Thoroughbred.      This  gives  a   race  of 
coach  horses  possessing  more  strength,  more 
vigor,  more  action,  more  endurance,  than  any 
other   race   of   coach     horses     or     any     other 
breed    of    coach    horses    in    the    world       For 
many  years  the  government  has  been  choos- 
ing and   selecting  horses   of   this   breed   that 
were   of  the   finest   and    highest   type,    which 
ZT"  ^^l^  ^"^  trot   fastest  in  a  long  distance 
race.     The  coach  horse  of  France  is  the  trot- 
ting horse   of  France      They  have   not   been 
able  yet,   and  it  has  been  tried  many  times 
to  take  any  American  horse  and  put  him  un- 
der the  same  conditions  on  the  same  tracks 
as  the  French  coach   horse  and  beat   him  in 
a  race.     That  has  been   attempted  time  and 
again.       Pheir    races    are    trotted    over    sod 
tracks  hardly  ever  less  than   two  miles,   but 
the  most  of  the  races  are  from  two  miles  to 
two  and  one-half  miles.     As  they  race  their 
honses  these   long  distances   under  saddle   so 
thev  produce  a  breed  of  horses  with  higher 
action,   possessing  more  endurance,   that  trot 
faster  than  any  other  breed  of  coach  hor.ses 
In  the  world.     I  don't  know  but  that  vou  are 
getting  a  little  tired  and  I  will  stop  and  an- 
swpr  any  questions  that  you  may  ask 

Question.  Do  you  know  the  horse  popula- 
tion of  those  two  districts?  f  y  i<x 
Answer.  The  Percheron  district  produces 
about  twenty-five  hundred  stallions,  about 
five  thousand  colts  a  year,  and  I  am  Informed 
that  the  coach  horse  district  produces  about 
three  times  that  number. 

Q.     You   say  there  has  not  been  any  out- 
cross  with  Percheron  stallions? 
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A.  There  has  not  been  in  the  Percheron 
district  in  France  any  outside  blood  brought 
in  there  tor  years  and  years  as  long  as  we  in 
America  know  anything  about  it,  and  they 
tell  us  there  has  not  been  lor  years  previous. 

Percheron    Color. 

Q.     How  about  the  color? 

A.  Now  the  color  of  the  breed,  as  you  all 
know,  has  been  apparently  much  changed. 
Ordinarily  twenty  years  ago  the  color  of  the 
Percheron  horse  was  grey.  The  usual  Per- 
cheron horse  that  is  brought  to  this  country 
today  is  black.  The  two  colors  in  horses 
that  are  nearest  and  most  closely  related  one 
to  the  other  are  black  and  white.  These  are 
the  two  colors  that  are  the  easiest  to  change 
from  one  to  the  other  in  a  breed.  When  I 
was  a  boy  my  hair  was  black;  I  did  not  have 
any  gray  ones  that  I  know  of.  Today  it  is 
a  little  white.  The  people  by  selecting  the 
darker  ciolored  horses  among  the  Percherons 
have  made  the  breed  a  darker  color  than  it 
was  even  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.     Are  there  many  bays? 

A,  There  are  very  few  bays,  and  if  one 
happens  to  come  out  of  the  breed  he  is  never 
permitted  to  serve  a  mare  in  the  Percheron 
district.  I  never  saw  a  bay  Percheron  that 
stood  in  the  Percheron  district.  If  they 
have  any  of  that  color  there,  they  are  all 
sold  to  go  down  into  the  other  sections  of 
France  or  for  exportation.  They  do  not  per- 
mit the  mares  to  be  served  by  bay  horses. 

Q.     Any   chestnuts  among   the   Percherons? 

A.  Very  infrequently.  I  think  in  all  my 
experience  I  have  only  seen   three  chestnuts. 

Q.  Are  they  still  improving  the  Per- 
cheron ? 

A.  I  think  he  Is  better  today  than  he  ever 
w^as. 

Working  the  Colts. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  that 
thev  put  their  colts  to  work  about  a  year 
and  hfilf  old? 

A.     Yes,  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Q.     When   are  these   colts   inspected? 

A.  They  receive  their  first  ins])ection  when 
they  are  two  years  and  a  half  old. 

Q.  How  are  your  government  approved 
colts  marked? 

A.     Marked  with  a  star. 

Q.     Are  they  docked  at  the  same  time? 

A.  The  docking  is  simply  a  question  of 
taste  with  the  breeder;  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  inspection.  The  government  ap- 
proved colts  have  the  star  right  on  the  neck, 
something  like  a  dollar  mark.  If  you  look 
at  it  closely — of  course  sometimes  it  is  not 
burned  in  so  deeply  that  you  can  see  it  very 
w€ll — you  will  see  it  is  a  mark  made  with 
a  hot  iron.  The  horses  are  inspected  be- 
tween the  last  of  September  and  the  beerln- 
ninc:  of  December,  denendint?  upon  the  place. 
If  u]>on  inspection  a  horse  is  found  deficient, 
the  first  year  the  government  officials  do  not 
mark  the  animal  in  nny  way;  thev  simply 
tell  the  man  the  horse  may  be  out  of  condi- 
tion. They  are  not  marked  in  any  way. 
neither  ore  they  absolutely  refused  except 
that  they  can  not  stand  for  nublic  service 
the  following:  year'  but  when  they  are  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  when  they  are  present- 
ed, if  they  are  not  passed,  the  government 
marks    an    "R"    on    the    same    place    on    the 


neck,  so  that  a  horse  that  is  marked  with 
an  "R"  is  one  that  has  been  refused  by  the 
government. 

Q.  How  about  the  mares,  are  they  regis- 
tered,.or  are  they  bred  simply  for  type  which 
the  government  has  approved? 

A.     The  mares  are  recorded. 

Q.     All  recorded? 

A.     Yes,  all  that  are  eligible  to  record. 

Q.  Do  they  use  government  stallions  to 
the  registered  mares? 

A.  Yes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment stallions  of  the  Percheron  breed  are 
used  to  improve  the  breeds  in  the  other  sec- 
tions of  France.  They  send  the  Percherons 
to  the  Boulonnais  district  and  the  Ardennais 
district  and  the  Breton  district.  There  are 
only  to  my  knowledge  six  government  horses 
standing  in  the  whole  Percheron  district. 
There  is  a  station  at  Pervencheres  and 
Belleme  of  Percheron  horses  belonging  to  the 
government  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  dis- 
trict there  are   two  at  Mondobleau. 

The  Percheron  is  the  most  important  of  all 
draft  breeds  of  France  and  they  are  the 
breed  that  the  .erovernment  buys  the  most  of. 
They  are  the  breed  that  is  the  oldest,  the 
strongest  and  the  best  and  breeders  them- 
selves take  more  interest  in  keeping  it  pure, 
in  improving  it,  than  the  breeders  of  any 
other  breed  so  that  the  government  is  not 
compelled  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Percheron  horse  in  the 
Percheron  district  except  in  the  way  of 
granting  subsidies. 

Q.  And  what  about  mares,  why  are  so 
few  Percheron  mares  exported? 

A.  Because  the  breeders  will  not  sell  the 
best  ones. 

O.  What  portion  of  the  stallions  are  cas- 
trated? 

A.  The  draft  horses  of  France  are  not  or- 
dinarily castrat3d.  The  light  horses  are  all 
castrated.  The  draft  hor.ses  that  work  in 
Paris,  thos*^  that  are  not  mares,  are  all  left 
stallions.      They  are  hardly   ever  castrated. 

Grey   Horses. 

Q.  Do  you  find  a  sentiment  or  discrimina- 
tion against  the  color  of  the  grey  Percheron 
horse,  and  if  so.  is  there  any  foundation  for 
such  discrimination? 

A.  Very  decidedly  we  find  this  di.scrimina- 
tion  against  errey  and  very  decidedly  I  think 
there  is  rea.son  to  the  contrary.  The  grev 
horse  will  always  sell  for  as  much  or  more 
on  the  markets  than  a  horse  of  any  other 
color.  The  grey  colt  will  sell  for  ten  dollars 
more  on  the  Chicago  markets,  on  an  average, 
than  a  colt  of  any  other  color;  because  then 
the  purchaser  is  certain  he  is  getting  one 
from  a   Percheron  horse. 

O.  Is  the  grey  more  desirable  usually  than 
the  black? 

A.  That  is  a  question  of  taste.  I  think 
so.  T  think  the  grey  color  is  the  be.st.  It 
doesn't  fade  as  much  in  the  summer  and 
holds  its  color  better.  If  you  come  out  on  a 
hot  day  when  the  temnerature  is  one  hun- 
dred in  the  sun.  you  don't  put  on  a  black 
coat  if  you  cnn  avoid  it.  You  do  not  wear  a 
black  hat.  Why?  Becau.se  the  black  color 
does  not  radiate  any  of  the  heat  that  strikes 
it;  it  absorbs  it  all.  Take  in  the  winter  time 
and  nut  a  p<*^ce  of  black  cloth  on  the  snow 
in  the  sunshine  when  the  temperature  is 
down    to   zero,   and   you   will    find   the   black 
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cloth  will  sink  in  the  snow.  Put  a  piece  of 
white  cloth  by  the  side  of  it  and  you  will 
find  that  it  will  stay  on  the  top.  So  in  the 
hot  weather  the  black  horse  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  best  to  work  a  stal- 
lion? 

A.  J  think  so  very  decidedly.  I  think  the 
greatest  reason  why  some  horses  are  not  as 
sure  as  they  might  be  is  because  they  do 
not  get  enough  exercise.  I  think  that  a 
stallion  that  is  kept  in  a  stable  tied  up  to 
halter  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  will  reach  exactly  the 
same  condition  as  a  man  if  he  were  put  in  a 
cage  and  not  able  to  get  out  and  exercise. 

Working  the  Stallion. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  working  of  a 
sire  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  offsprins? 

A.  Well,  there  is  not  any  question  but 
that  the  more  a  breed  of  horses,  the  more 
any  breed  of  animals  is  handled,  the  more 
domesticated  they  are.  the  quieter  thev  be- 
come. I  do  not  thin!:  you  would  notice"  it  to 
a  very  great  extent  in  any  one  horse,  but  in 
the  end  the  result  of  handling,  working,  or 
being  with  stock  makes  them  very  much 
quieter. 

Q.  Aren't  the  horses  so  valuable  that  the 
people  would  not  work  them?  Do  they  work 
their   most   valuable  stallions  over  there? 

A.  They  do.  I  would  not  put  the  best  stal- 
lion that  I  had  on  the  streets  of  Pittsburg  on 
a  day  that  is  sp  slippery  that  he  would  be 
liable  to  slip  and  injure  himself  very  severe- 
ly, but  I  do  think  that  a  horse  that  is  so 
weak  physically  that  he  is  not  able  to  work 
is  so  weak  physically  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly produce  good  results.  I  do  not  think 
any  horse  is  too  good  to  work. 

Q.  Did  T  understand  you  to  say. there  was 
no  new  blood  being  brought  into  "the  Perche? 

A.  No  sir,  not  that  I  know  anything 
about. 

O.     Do    I    understand    they    are    inbreeding 


any 

A.  No  new  blood  has  been  Introduced  in 
the  Percheron  horse  for  thirty  years  at  any 
rate.  About  one  hundred  years  ago  there 
was  an   old   Arabian   stallion   called   Gallipoli 


who  was  the  ancestor  of  the  horse  called 
Jean  le  Blanc,  whose  name  appears  in  the 
majority  of  the  pedigrees  of  all  Percheron 
horses,  but  that  has  been  a  number  of  years 
ago;  that  was  I  think  in  1801. 

Q.  What  is  the  limit  of  service  of  matured 
stallions  in  France? 

A.  The  government  requires  that  the 
three  year  old  stallions  shall  serve  at  least 
fifty  mares  a  year,  and  four-year-olds  sixty, 
to  draw  the  pension. 

Q.  Is  it  naturally  supposed,  as  it  is  in 
America,  that  the  genital  organs  of  a  horse 
can  be  degenerated   by  overbreeding? 

A.  Without  question.  But  overbreeding  is 
not  always  the  number  of  mares  that  a  horse 
can  serve  in  a  year  or  season.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  hurt  a  horse  as  much  to  serve  one 
hundred  and  fifty  mares  a  year  for  three 
hundred  and  sixty- five  days  as  it  would  to 
serve  seven  mares  in  one  day.  So  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  number  of  mares  the  horse 
is  put  to.  but  it  is  a  question  of  what  he  is 
compelled  to  do  under  high  pressure  in  a 
short  ti.re. 

There  is  another  thing  that  is  not  perhaps 
m  my  province  to  s.iy.  and  perhaps  not  in 
line  with  what  you  want  me  to  say,  but,  if 
I  lived  in  Pennsylvania  I  miglit  have  a  dairy 
farm;  I  might  raise  beef  cattle;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  make  money  I  would  raise  horses. 
There  is  not  any  state  in  the  I'nion  where 
horses  can  be  raised  cheaper  than  right  here 
in  Pennsylvania.  Your  land  in  Pennsylvania 
is  not  worth  any  more  per  acre  than  it  is 
in  Ohio  or  Illinois.  You  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania large  pastures  which  we  have  not  in 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  or  Iowa,  where  the 
ground   is   practically  all  under  culture. 

You  are  nearer  the  markets  than  any  other 
state,  and  Pennsylvania  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  horse  breedine:  states  in  the  Un- 
ion. Your  feeders  of  draft  horses  instead  of 
buying  their  horses  in  Pennsylvania  come- 
over  to  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  ero  out  to  Illi- 
nois and  Iowa  and  they  buy  two  and  thre*^ 
year  old  horses  and  pay  $150.00.  $175.00  and 
.S200.00  for  them  sometimes,  and  bring  them 
down  here  and  feed  them  and  make  money: 
while  you  breeders  of  Pennsylvania  could 
make  very  much  more  money  if  you  had 
raised  those  horses  and  sold  them  at  that 
price  to  these  feeders. 


REMOVED     AND     RETIRED. 


F.  E.  Travers,  formerly  of  Chester  county, 
has  removed  to  Rhineveck,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
breeds  Guernsey  cattle.  Shropshire  sheep 
and  Buff  Wyandotte  fowls. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Prof.  Harry  Hay  ward  is  now  located  at 
Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  and  breeds  Anglo-Ara- 
bian horses.  Holstein  and  Avr.shire  cattle. 
Berkshire  and  T^arge  Yorkshire  hogs  and 
lieghorns.  He  is  in  charge  of  a  large  farm 
there. 


William  R.  Williams  of  Philadelphia  ha.«? 
retired  from  all  business,  but  sends  his  good 
wishes  to  his  former  associates.  Among 
other  breeders  who  have  retired,  for  the 
present  at  least,  are:  Geo.  W.  Church  of 
Waynesburg.  Julius  Le  Movne  of  Washing- 
ton. Horace  A.  Field  of  Wellsboro.  F.  J. 
McCain  of  Mercer,  and  W.  H.  Rink  of  Jen- 
nerstown. 


B.    L.    POST. 


During  the  past  year  but  one  has  fallen 
from  our  rank.s — the  venerable  B.  L.  Post, 
of  Claysville,  Washington  county,  who  died 
suddenly  at  his  home  on  June  4  last.  We 
(J note  from  a  local  pap^r: 


Mr.  Post  was  born  March  6.  1823.  At  the 
age  of  19  he  went  to  work  on  the  farm  for 
his  uncle.  Charles  Cracraft.  who  operated 
the  mill  at  Dunsfort.  remaining  in  his  em- 
ploy  for    12    years.      He    next   engaged    with 
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George  Stoolfire  for  two  years.  Mr.  Stool- 
fire  owned  a  tract  of  600  acres  and  each  of 
the  two  years  he  sent  Mr.  Post  to  Macon 
county,  Illinois,  in  charge  of  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  driving  them  all  the  way.  He  took 
1600  sheep  on  one  trip  and  1300  on  the  other. 
The  trips  took  about  68  days.  March  6, 
1855,  he  was  married  to  Jane  Kirk,  daughter 
of  Isaac  Kirk.  They  went  to  live  on  the  farm 
where  he  died,  after  occuping  the  farm  al- 
most half  a  century.    He  was  engaged  exten- 


sively in  the  sheep  industry  much  of  his 
life  time,  but  during  the  past  18  years  he 
was  engaged  in  breeding  Shorthorn-  cattle. 
He  was  well  known;  a  man  of  upright 
character,  industrious,  and  had  the  good 
will  of  all  his  neighbors  and  acquaintances. 
His  was  one  of  the  best  kept  farms  of  this 
community. 

His  business  will  be  carried  on  by  his 
sons  at  the  old  farm,  the  herds  and  flocks 
being  maintained. 


Il 
I 
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WHAT    WE     BREED 


Pure  Bred  Stock  Bred  by  Members 

of  the  Pennsylvania  Sive  Stock 

Breeders'  Association 


HORSES. 

THOROUGHBREDS. 

Name                       Postoffice 
^R.    S.   Hartley Dugall 


County 
.Warren 


STANDARD-BREDS. 


H.  C.  &  M.  R.  Elder... Darlington Beaver 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

:  Ezra  Michener    Michener Bucks 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

W.   H.   Ridge    Trevose Bucks 

.John  B.   Kepple Greensburg Westm'd 

Ridge  Farm  (W.C.Norton)  Aldenville. Wayne 
W.  E.  Stevenson.  .Burgettstown.  .Washington 
J  as.    H.    Cowan Duquesne Allegheny 

FRENCH   COACH. 

(    Geo.   Erk    Seelyville Wayne 

Powell  Bros Shadeland Crawford 

/               •                  HACKNEYS. 
/Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

CLYDESDALES. 

H.   C.  &  M.  R.   Elder.  .Darlington Beaver 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

PERCHERONS. 

E.    B.    Boyle Canonsburg Washington 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons.. Mercer Mercer 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

J.    M.    Main&Sons.Shippensburg.  ..Cumberl'd 
Geo.  A.   Hogg Pittsburg Allegheny 


CATTLE. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Name  Postoffice  County 

^W.   C.   Black Mercer Mercer 

John    Cummins    Cummins Greene 

Eagley    Bros.     ..North    Springfield Erie 

W.    A.    McCoy  &  Sons.  .Mercer Mercer 

R.    L.    Munce Canonsburg Washington 

W.    J.    Monroe Greensburg Westm'l 

B.   L.   Post's  Sons.  .Claysville Washington 

Pa.    State   College.  .State   College Center 

Lee    R.    Scott . . .  Burgettstown Washington 

A.    G.    Shaffer Rural   Valley Armstrong 

T.   M.    Shively Mifflinburg Union 

John    D.    Smith Castile Greene 

S.    W.    Solenberger..Chambersburg.. Franklin 

Geo.    G.   Strosnider.  .Cummins Greene 

W.  M.   Thompson Uniontown Fayette 

J.    R.    Truxal . .  Greensburg Westmoreland 

R.    C.    Vance Burgettstown Wash. 

A.    S.    Worden Ulysses Potter 

T.  M.  McKee Lewistown Mifflin 

L.  D.  May Granville  Center Bradford 

L.  Douthett    Thornhill Allegheny 

J.    L.     Stouff er . . .  Southwest Westm'd 

M.    A.    Cooper Washington Washington 

/A.   S.   Eagleson. .  .Washington Washington 

POLLED  DURHAMS 


Chas   Buchanan 
Albert   DeFrance 


Utica    Venango 

, .  Sandy  Lake Mercer 

Horace   A.    Field Wellsboro Tioga 

J.    C.    Mattern&Sons.  .Hollidaysburg Blair 

Lee   R.    Scott . . .  Burgettstown Washington 

D.   C.   Andrews.. West   Newton Westm'd 

RED  POLLS. 

D.   Norman   App..Selin's   Grove Snyder 

B.  E.  Ferris Hector Potter 

L.   D.  Grove Holbrook Greene 

N.    O.    Brownlee Claysville Washington 

R.    W.    Crothers&Son . . Taylorstown Wash. 

T.    M.    Shively . . .  Mifflinburg Union 

ENGLISH    SHIRES.  ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford       Geo.  Black Plumville Indiana 

W.    L.    Christley.... Slippery   Rock Butler       Bayard   Bros Waynesburg Greene 

Geo    A.   Hogg Pittsburg Allegheny  ^.James  Blair   Hartstown Crawford 

Pa.    State   College.  .State   College Center 

CLEVELAND  BAYS.  W.  L.  Christley.  .Slippery  Rock Butler 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 

Wm.    F.    Gable Altoona Blair 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

W.  M.   Thompson Uniontown Fayette 


DEVONS. 

L.    K.    King Westfleld Tioga 

J.    Cheston  Morris.. West   Chester Chester 

Powell  Bros Shadeland Crawford 

A.    S.    Worden Ulysses Potter 


m 
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HOLSTEINS. 


J.  L.  Henderson  &  Son.  .Washington.  .Wash. 

H.  M.   Lyon  «&  Son.  .Wyalusing Bradford 

Miller  Bros Stonybrook York 

J.    M.    Quivey Houston Washington 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

W.   E.   Stevenson . . .  Burgettstown Wash. 

V.   W.   Johnston Clymer Tioga 

W.    M.    Benninger...Benningers.Northampt'n 
Jas.   M.    Paxton Houston Washington 

JERSEYS. 


i' 


Oeo.    S.    Barnhart...Greensburg Westm'd 

J.    C.   Bebout Canonsburg Wash. 

F.  C.   Bosler Carlisle Cumberland 

E.    B.    Boyle . .  Canonsburg Washington 

J.  H.  Burgin  Huntingdon  Valley . Montgomery 

Leonard  &  Son Troy Bradford 

R.   I.   Young Middletown Dauphin 

Oeo.    Erk    Seelyville Wayne 

H.  C.  &  M.  R.  Elder. Darlington Beaver 

C.   W.   Gammell Bethany Wayne  ^ 

R.    S.   Hartley Dugall Warren 

W^m.    W.    Harrison . .  Glenside Philadelphia 

Chas.  W.   Henry. Chestnut  Hill.  .Philadelphia 
W.    F.    Holtzer Greensburg Westm'd 

G.  H.   Knapp Aldenville Wayne 

J.    F.   Lantz    &   Co Glenmoore Chester 

J.  M.  Main  &  Sons.Shippensburg.  .Cumberl'd 

L.   W.   Lighty East  Berlin Adams 

Robert  McCoy  Slippery  Rock Butler 

B.   W.   McKeehan..Mt.   Rock Cumberland 

A.    L.    Martin Harrisburg Dauphin 

W.    F.    McSparran Furniss Lancaster 

S.    E.    Nivin Landenburg Chester 

J .    C.    Peck Carbondale . .  Lackawanna  ^ 

Perham   Bros Niagara Wayne 

Henry    M.    Phillips.  .Pittsburg Allegheny 

Powell    Bros Shadeland Crawford 

Ridge   Farm    Aldenville Wayne 

R.   F.   Shannon Edgeworth  Sta.  .Allegheny 

W.    F.    Shrum Adamsburg Westm'd 

M.  P.  Shoemaker  &  Bro.,  Greensburg,  Westm'd 

Edward  Walter   West  Chester Chester 

A.  P.  Warren Elizabeth Allegheny 

J.    B.    Wylie Washington.  .Washington 

John    B.     Kepple . .  Greensburg Westm'd 

Jas.    H.    Cowan . .  Duquesne Allegheny 


W.   H.   Ridge Trevose Bucks 

W.    S.    Stevenson.  .Butler '*.... Butler 

Hon.  J.  F.  Woodmansee . . Lake  Como.  Wayne 

Shook  Bros Spring  Mills Center 

Ezra  Michener   Michener Bucks 

H.  H.  Suavely Lancaster Lancaster 

I.  F.  McKee   (R.D.No.5),  Washington,  Wash. 
J.   H.    Peachey Belleville Mifflin 

AYRSHIRES. 
Thos.    TurnbuU,    Jr. .  .Allegheny Allegheny 

HEREFORDS. 
J.  I.  Barley Baker's  Summit Bedford 


POLLED  ALBIONS. 
B.    E.    Ferris Hector 


.Potter 


BROWN  SWISS. 

B.   I.   Young Middletown Dauphin 

W.   H.   H.   Riddle Butler Butler 

SWINE. 

POLAND   CHINAS. 

Name  Postofflce  County 

D.    Norman   App. . .  .Selin's  Grove Snyder 

J.   I.   Barley Baker's  Summit. ..  .Bedford 

H.  C.  Bughman Pittsburg Allegheny 

Burns   &    Adams Imperial Allegheny 

Eagley   Bros N.    Springfield Erie 

H.   C.   &  M.  R.   Elder.. Darlington Beaver 

L.  D.   Grove Holbrook Greene 

L.  D.  Harrington.  .N.  Water  Gap Monroe 

W.    A.    Lothers Lack Juniata 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

Robert  McCoy  . . .  .Slippery  Rock Beaver 

Miller  Bros Stonybrook York 

)i.   L.    Post's  Sons.  .Claysville Washington 

Nelson    Spedding    Clifford.  .Susquehanna 

T.    M.    Shively Mifflinburg .Union 

A.    G.    Shaffer Rural    Valley.  .Armstrong 

A.   P.   Warren. .  .Elizabeth Allegheny 

J.    B.    Wylie Washington . . .  Washington 

T.    M.    McKse Lewistown Mifflin 

J.    L.    Stouffer Southwest Westm'd 

J .    H.    Peachey Belleville Mifflin 

Edward   Walter    Westchester Chester 


GCERNSEYS. 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

R.    S.    Hartley Dugall Warren 

H.    C.    Bughman. ..  .Pittsburg Allegheny 

H.    W.    Comfort ....  Fallsington Bucks 

Wm.    F.   Gable Altoona Blair 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

Pa.    State   College State   College Center 

N.   Poorbaugh    Mt.   Pleasant Westm'd 


TAMWORTHS. 

R.     S.     Hartley Dugall Warren 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

^idge   Farm    Aldenville Wayne 

/m.  p.  Shoemaker&Bro..  Greensburg. Westm'd 

CHESTER  WHITES. 

G.   S.  Barnhart.  .Greensburg Westm'd 

E.    B.    Boyle Canonsburg WasTiington 
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H.    C.    Bughman . .  Pittsburg Allegheny 

J.    Grier    Dain Malvern Chester 

Jos.    T.    Fleming . . .  Belleville Mifflin 

Wm.   F.   Gable Altoona Blair 

H.  M.   Lyon  &  Sons.  .Wyalusing Bradford 

J.  F.   Lantz  &  Co.  .Glenmoore Chester 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons.. Mercer Mercer 

B.   W.   McKeehan.  .Mt.   Rock Cumberland 

J.  C.  Mattem  &  Sons .  Hollidaysburg Blair 

W.    J.    Monroe . . . Greensburg ,. .  .Westm'd 

R.    L.    Munce Canonsburg.  .Washington 

Edward  Walter   West  Chester Chester 

A.  P.  Warren Elizabeth Allegheny 

Hon.  J.  E.  Woodmansee,  Lake  Como.. Wayne 

Shook  Bros Spring  Mills Center 

M.  P.  Shoemaker  &  Bro.,  Greensburg  Westm'd 

J.    R.    Truxal Greensburg Westm'd 

W.    A.    Lothers ....  Lack Juniata 

L.  Douthett    Thornhill Allegheny 

John  B.   Kepple Greensburg Westm'd 

A.   T.   Replogle Waterside Bedford 

BERKSHIRES. 

George    Black    Plumville Indiana 

W.  C.  Black Mercer Mercer 

J.  H.  Burgin,  Huntingdon  Valley,  Montgomery 

E.    M.    Campbell.. Leech's    Corners Mercer 

J.  L.  Henderson  &  Son.  .Washington. .  .Wash. 

W.    F.    Holtzer . .  Greensburg Westm'd 

L.  *W.   Lighty East  Berlin Adams 

W.    A.    Lothers Lack Juniata 

J.  M.  Main  &  Sons.  .Shippensburg.  .Cumberl'd 

S.    V.    McDowell  &  Sons . .  Fredonia Mercer 

W.  F.  McSparran Furniss Lancaster 

Pa.    State   College . .  State   College Center 

N.   Poorbaugh    Mt.   Pleasant Westm'd 

Ridge   Farm    Aldenville Wayne 

W.    H.    Rink Jennerstown Somerset 

R.   F.   Shannon.. Edgeworth  Sta Allegheny 

Thos.  Turnbull,  Jr.  .Allegheny Allegheny 

Shook  Bros Spring  Mills Center 

A.    S.    Worden Ulysses Potter 

N.    O.    Brownlee . .  Claysville Washington 

R.   W.   Crothers  &  Son.  .Taylorstown. .  .Wash. 

J.    Cheston  Morris.. West  Chester Chester 

Geo.    W.    Meilotte Lisbon Ohio 

A.   K.   Miller Mercer Mercer 

A.   S.   Eagleson.. Washington Washington 

Edward   Walter    Westchester Chester 

DUROC  JERSEYS. 

George    Black    Plumville Indiana 

J.   Cassidy  &  Son..Hanlin  Station Wash. 

W.   M.   Benninger Benningers.  .North'mt'n 

Bf.    L.    Post's   Sons.. Claysville Washington 

|/S.    S.    Blyholder Neale Armstrong 


ESSEX. 


H.  C.  &M.  R.  Elder.. Darlington Beaver 

SHEEP. 


/ 


YORKSHIRES. 
V.  W.  Johnston Clymer. ... 


Tioga 


DORSETS. 

Name  Postofflce  County 

F.   C.   Bosler Carlisle Cumberland 

J,    L.    Henderson  &  Son.  .Washington.  .Wash. 

Dr.  W.  L.  McCleary.  .Washington Wash. 

Henry  Palmer   Avondale Chester 

J.  B.  Wylie Washington Washington 

R.   W.   McKee Lewistown Mifflin 

M.  A.  Cooper Washington.  .Washington 

A.  S.  Eagleson Washington. .  .Washington 

SHROPSHIRES. 

J.    C.    Bebout Canonsburg . .  .Washington 

J.  I.  Barley Baker's  Summit Bedford 

W.    C.    Black Mercer Mercer 

H.   C.    &  M.   R.   Elder. Darlington Beaver 

W.   F.   Gable Altoona Blair 

J.  F.  Lantz  &  Co Glenmoore Chester 

W.  A.   Lothers Lack Juniata 

S.    Shaffer    Pr  inceton Lawrence 

V.    W.   Johnston Clymer Tioga 

B.  L.   Post's   Sons ..  Claysville Washington 

A.    T.   Replogle ....  Waterside Bedford 

Edward   Walter    Westchester. .  .Chester 


.Mercer 


LEICESTERS. 
W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons.. Mercer 

LINCOLNS. 

T.   M.    Shively Mifflinburg Union 

Edward  Walter   ...West  Chester Chester 

B.  W.  McKeehan.  .Mt.  Rock Cumberland 

V 

SOUTHDOWNS. 

J.    Grier   Dain Malvern Chester 

W.   A.   McCoy  &  Sons.  .Mercer Mercer 

R.  W.  Crothers  &  Son.  .Taylorstown. .  .Wash. 
)W.  M.  Benninger.  .Benningers.  .Northampton 
'Edward  Walter Westchester Chester 

.1 

SPANISH  MERINOS. 

Jas.   Lindsay  &  Sons.  .Utica Venango 

R.   C.  Vance Burgettstown . .  Washington 

BLACKTOP  SPANISH  MERINOS. 

John  M.    Berry Wylandville. .  .Washington 

Wm.  Berry  Washington.  .Washington 

R.   P.    Berry Washington.  .Washington 

Dr.  W.  L.  McCleary. Washington. Washington 

U  R.    L.    Munce Canonsburg . . .  Washington 

^  J.   D.    Smith    Castile Greene 

R.  W.   Crothers  &  Son .  Taylorstown Wash. 
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DELAINE  MERINOS. 


II 


fl 


/ 


/  B    Boyle Canonsburg .  .Washington 

:ee   R.    Scott Burgettstown .Wash. 


NATIONAL  DELAINES. 


J    B    Wylie Washington Wash. 

R.   W.   Crothers  &  Son .  Taylorstown Wash. 

OXFORDS. 
E    M     Campbell..  Leech's    Corners. ..  .Mercer 

A*.    G.    Shaffer Rural   Valley. .  .Armstrong 

.  A.    S.    Worden Ulysses Potter 

HAMPSHIRES. 

Jas    Blair    Hartstown Crawford 

W    J.  Monroe. . .  .Greensburg Westm'd 

Edward   Walter    Westchester.  .Chester 

COTSWOLDS. 
S.  V.  McDowell  &  Sons. Fredonia Mercer 

ANGORA    GOATS. 
W.    F.    Gable Altoona Blair 

POULTRY. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Name  Postofflce  County 

N    O.  Brownlee   (B) .  .Claysville Wash. 

H    C.   Bughman    (W) .  .Pittsburg. .  .Allegheny 

Burns    &   Adams Imperial Allegheny 

J    Grier  Dain   (B) .  .Malvern Chester 

Eagley  Bros.  (B&W).N.  Springfield. ..  .Erie 
H.  C.&M.  R.  Elder  (B).. Darlington.. Beaver 
J    Wolf  Evans  (Buff) .  .Spring  Mills. .  .Center 

Geo.    H.    Fowler.... Stoneboro Mercer 

W.   F.   Gable   (B&W).   Altoona Blair 

L  D.  Harrington.... N.  Water  Gap.. Monroe 
C.  W.  Henry.... Chestnut  Hill.  .Philadelphia 
W.   F.   Holtzer   (B.) .  .Greensburg.*. .  .Westm'd 

Edwin   Johnson    (B) .  .Dolington Bucks 

T.F.  Jager.Exmoor Farms,  Lebanon . Lebanon 

L.  K.  King Westfleld Tioga 

H.   M.   Lyon&Sons(B&W).Wyalusing.Bradf'd 

^.   F.  Lantz  &  Co Glenmoore Chester 

iL.  W.  Lighty  (B.)..East  Berlin Adams 

^T.    F.   McSparran    (B.).Furniss Lancaster 

W.   A.   McCoy  &  Sons  (W)  .Mercer Mercer 

E.    Michener    (W.) .  .Michener Bucks 

W.    J.    Monroe    (B.)  .Greensburg Westm'd 

A.  S.  Morrow Plumville Indiana 

Pa.    State   College State   College Center 

N.Poorbaugh  (B&W),  Mt.. Pleasant,  Westm'd 

Ridge  Farm    (W.) .  .Aldenville Wayne 

R.  F.  Shannon  (B)  Edgeworth  Sta.  .Allegheny 
M.  P.  Shoemaker&Bro.(W)   Greensb'g  Westm 


J.   R.   Truxal . .  Greensburg Westm'd 

A.  P.  Warren  (B&Buff)   Elizabeth,  Allegheny 

Shook  Bros.    (B&W),   Spring  Mills Center 

T.   M.   McKee    (B.)  .  .Lewistown Mifflin 

D.  N.  App  (B&W),  Selins  Grove Snyder 

W.    A.    Lothers    (B.)..Lack Juniata 

Jos.    T.    Fleming.... Belleville Mifflin 

J.   L.   Stouffer Southwest Westm'd 

J.    H.    Peachey    (B.) .  .Belleville Mifflin 

A.   T.  Replogle   (B.) .  .Waterside Bedford 

Jas.    H.    Cowan Duquesne Allegheny 

A.    S.   Eagleson    (B.)  .  .Washington Wash. 

kW.   H.    Gray   (Buff) .  .Brookville Jefferson 

LEGHORNS. 

G.  S.  Barnhart  Buff) .  .Greensburg.  .Westm'd 
H.  C.  Bughman  (SCW),  Pittsburg.  .Allegheny 
H.  C.&M. R.Elder  (B&W),  Darlington,  Beaver 
J.  Wolf  Evans  (SCB&SCW),  Spring  Mills  C'r 

Wm.   F.   Gable   (W.) .  .Altoona Blair 

J.  Wolf  Evans  (W&B).   Spring  Mills.  .Center 

L.  D.  Harrington.. N.  Water  Gap Monroe 

R.  S.  Hartley  (B&Br),  Dugall Warren 

T.  F.  Jager,  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon  Lebanon 
J.   M.   Main&Sons  (SCW),   Shippensb'g  C'b'l'd 

R.  L.  Munce   (Br) .  .Canonsburg Wash. 

Shook  Bros.    (B&W),  Spring  Mills Center 

Pa.  State  College  (Br.)  State  College.  .Center 
Henry  H.  Phillips  (W),  Pittsburg.  .Allegheny 
R.  F.  Shannon  (B&W)  Edgeworth  Sta.AU'y 
Geo.  G.  Strosnider(Br)  ..Cummins  ..Greene 
M.P.Shoemaker&Bro.(Br)  Greensb'g  Westm'd 
J.  E.  Woodmansee   (W)   Lake  Como.. Wayne 

A.  P.  Warren  (Buff).  Elizabeth Allegheny 

N.  Poorbaugh  (SCW)  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westm'd 

J.   B.   Kepple    (Br),    Greensburg Westm'd 

W.    H.    Gray    (SCW) .  .Brookville Jefferson 

A.  S.   Eagleson    (Wh.) .  .Washington. .  .Wash. 

BANTAMS. 

H.    C.    Bughman Pittsburg . . » . .  .Allegheny 

W.   A.   McCoy   (WhG).. Mercer Mercer 

iSt:  F.   Shannon  (BBRGame),  Edgeworth  Sta. 

^  Allegheny 

Shook  Bros Spring  Mills Center 

BRAHMAS. 

B.  E.   Ferris   (Lt) Hector Potter 

Wm.    F.    Gable    (Lt) .  .Altoona Blair 

Pa.  State  College  (Lt) .  .State  College.  .Center 
R.    F.    Shannon    (Dark) Edgeworth   Sta..Airy 

COCTHINS. 

W.   F.    Gable    (Buff).  .Altoona Blair 

J.  M.   Berry   (W),  Wylandville Wash. 

Pa.  State  College  '(Lt). State  College.  .Center 
R.F.Shannon    (Lt&Dk)  .Edgeworth    Sta.AU'y 
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MINORCAS. 

R.  S.  Hartley Dugall Warren 

Wm.    F.    Gable Altoona Blair 

C.  W.  Henry..  Chestnut  Hill  (Phila) .  .Phila. 
Pa.  State  College  (Blk)  State  College ..  Center 
R.F. Shannon  (Blk),  Edgeworth  Sta  Allegheny 
Thos.    Turnbull,    Jr.  .Allegheny Allegheny 

POLISH. 
Pa.   State  College . .  State  College Center 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

Chas.  W.   Henry.. Chestnut  Hill . Philadelphia 

Pa.   State   College.  .State   College Center 

Miller  Bros : Stony  brook York 

• 

WHITE  WONDERS. 
T.   M.    Shively.  .Mifflinburg Union 

GAMES. 

Pa.   State   College . .  State   College Center 

H.  M.   Phillips   (BB).. Pittsburg Allegheny 

R.  F.   Shannon..  Edge  worth  Sta Allegheny 

FAVEROLLES. 
Pa.   State  College . .  State  College Center 


WYANDOTTES. 

T.  E.  Orr  (All  Varieties) .  .Beaver Beaver 

Pa.    State   College State  College.  .Center 

T.  F.  Jager,  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon,    ..Leb. 

L.   D.   Harrington ..  N.   Water  Gap Monroe 

Bayard   Bros.    ( Wh) . . .  Waynesburg Greene 

Wm.    F.    Gable Altoona Blair 

Julius   LeMoyne    (Wh) .  .Washington. .  .Wash. 
C.  C.  Townsend  (5var,)  .West Chester. Chester 

Ezra  Michener   Michener Bucks 

Shook  Bros.    (W&Sil)    Spring  Mills Center 

F.  E.  Traver  (Buff).  .Wyebrook Chester 

R.    W.     Crothers  &  Son..  Taylorstown.  .Wash. 
N.    Poorbaugh    (W)..Mt.    Pleasant.  .Westm'd 

Pa.   State   College . .  State   College Center 

R.   F.   Shannon.. Edgeworth  Sta Allegheny 

B.L.    Post's    Sons. Claysville Washington 

A.  G.  Shaffer  (Sil.).  .Rural  Valley. Armstrong 

HAMBURGS. 

Shook  Bros Spring  Mills Center 

V.   W.   Johnston Clymer Tioga 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

T.  E.  Orr Beaver Beaver 

W.  A.  McCoy  &  Sons.. Mercer Mercer 

R.  F.  Shannon.  .Edgeworth  Sta Allegheny 


TURKEYS. 

H.  C.  &  M.  R.  Elder  (Br) .Darlington. Beaver 

T.  M.  Shively  (WHol)  .Mifflinburg Union 

B.  L.  Post's  Sons  (MB)  Claysville Wash. 

T.  F.  Jager,  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon  Lebanon 

J.    M.    Berry    (WHol)    Wylandville Wash. 

W.   A.  McCoy&Sons   (WHol)  .Mercer.  .Mercer 

J.  L.  McGough  (Buff)  Dinsmore Wash. 

A.  G.  Shaffer Rural  Valley Armstrong 

J.    R.    Truxal Greensburg Westm'd 

L.  K.  King  (WHol).. Westfleld Tioga 

R.  W.  Crothers&Son  (WH)   Taylorstown.Wash 

D.   N.   App   (WHol)..Selinsgrove Snyder 

W.  A.  Lothers   (WHol).. Lack Juniata 

J.   L.   Stouffer Southwest Westm'd 

W.   H.   Gray   (MB) .  .Brookville Jefferson 

WHITE-TIPPED  BLACK  SPANISH. 
Pa.   State   College State  College Center 

DUCKS. 

Edwin  Johnson   (Pekin)  .Dolington Bucks 

T.  F.  Jager,  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon,  Lebanon 
W.  A.  McCoy&Sons  (Pekin)  .Mercer.  .Mercer 
J.    F.   Lantz&Co.    (Pekin) .Glenmoore. Chester 

Shook  Bros.   (P&R)   Spring  Mills Center 

W.    H.    Gray    (Pekin) .  .Brookville. .  .Jefferson 

GUINEAS. 
W.    A.   McCoy&Sons    (W). Mercer Mercer 

GEESE. 

T.  F.  Jager,  Exmoor  Farms,  Lebanon  Lebanon 
AV.  A.  McCoy&Sons  (WChi)  .Mercer.  .Mercer 
Shook  Bros.  (WChi). Spring  Mills Center 

PEAFOWLS. 

W.   A.   McCoy&Sons. Mercer Mercer 

V.   W.   Johnston.  .Clymer Tioga 

PIGEONS. 
W.  A.  McCoy&Sons  (WFan)  .Mercer.  .Mercer 

PETS. 

BELGIAN  HARES. 

Name  Postofflce  County 

H.    C.    Bughman Pittsburg Allegheny 

Eagley  Bros North   Springfleld Erl# 

W.    J.    Monroe Greensburg Westm'd 

DOGS. 

Name  Postofflce  County 

J^.  Lantz&Co.  (Beagles)  Glenmoore  Chester 

^^^^M.  Main&Sons  (Irish  Setters)   Shippensb'g 

Cumberland 

T.  Turnbull,  Jr.  (Bull  Terriers)  Allegheny  Al. 
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HFTH     ANNUAT,    MEETING. 


COLLIES. 


W.  A.  Lothers Lack Juniata 

H    M.   Lyon&Sons..Wyalusing Bradford 

T    Grier  Dain Malvern Chester      ^    ^    ^.^^p^^. . .  .Washington Washington 

T  ^   Jaeer   Exmoor Farms.  Lebanon  Lebanon      ^  ^    McKee . . .  .Lewistown Mifflin 

^-    E     Orr'        Beaver Beaver    V^     ^     Q^ay Brookville Jefferson 


H    M.   Lyon&Sons.. Spring  Hill Bradford 

B*  L    Post's   Sons.. Clays viUe.... Washington 

U^L.    Stevens Elkdale Susquehanna 

Edward   Walter    ..West    Chester Chester 

B    W    McKeehan..Mt.  Rock Cumberland 


AIRESDALE  TERRIERS. 
R.    F.    Shannon..  Edge  worth   Sta. .  .Allegheny 


"r.»v.ng OWE  or  TWO  IMEN  ^"^  JSS&i^r  "-" 

in  ensilage  cutting  time?    Self  Feed  on  "Ohio"  cutters  does  that  and; 
more,  and  increases  capacity  33^  %• 

1903  '^OHIO''  Blower  Elevators 

solve  the  Blower  problem.  They  successfully  elevate  ensilage  into  silos  up 
to  any  height,  as  demonstrated  by  abun- 
dant proof  in  1903  catalogue.  10  and  12 
H  P.  Engines  drive  Nos.  13.  16,  18  and  19 
Cutters  with  blowers,  and  all  other  sizes 
||Ohio"    Ensilage    Cutters.     In    capacity 

Ohio*' Cutters  lead;  10  to  30  tons  per  hour. 
1903  Shredder  Blades  (patent  applied  for)  are  inter- 
changeable with  knives,  all  sizes.      They  put  corn  stalks 
into  best  condition  for  feed,  running  at  normal  speed. 

Our  absolute  guarantee  goes  toith  every  machine.    Made  by 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  x    x     Established  i^o*: 

*'ModTn  Sll«9»  ■■•tho<«"  10  c»m«,  eolw  or  stamps. 


FOR  PRICES  INQUIRE  OF 


THE  a  R  LUMMUS  SUPPLY  CO., 

119  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

L  W.  SCOTT  &  CO,, 

5  Union  St.,  and  514  Liberty  Ave.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


« 


Things  you  Ought  to  be  Proud  of 


Pennsylvania  has  the  wealthiest  county  in  the  United  States. 

Is  the  second  state  in  the  Union  in  Dairy  Industries. 

A  Pennsylvania  breeder  was  the  first  man  in  the  world  to 
pay  $1,000  for  a  hog. 

A  Pennsylvania  breeder  received  the  highest  price  on  record 
for  a  Jersey  bull. 

A  Pennsylvania  breeder  produced  the  champion  in  the  but- 
ter test  at  the  Pan-American,  Buffalo. 

Pennsylvania  consumes  more  meat  at  better  prices  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  only  respiration-calorimeter  on  the 
American  continent  for  making  various  feeding  tests  on  do- 
mestic animals   and  the  best  one  in  the  world. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  best  and  most  practical  farm  and  live- 
stock paper  in  the  world  in 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa* 


i( 


) 
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Registered 
Guernseys 

2S\ELROSE  FARM, 

(H.  C.  Boghman,  Ownet.) 


Telephone  JOl.         Greensborg,  Pa. 


Herd  Bull  Mayorford  9560 

Whose  Dam  was  Mayflower 

3d,  one  of  the  best  cows 

of  the  breed. 

Some  extra  fine  male  Calves  for  sale. 

White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Holland  Turkeys 
of  large  strains. 


D.  IM.  AF»F» 

Selins  Grove,  Pa. 


Champion  Medium  2:22^ 

Sire  of  Que  Allen  2:08  2-5. 

naid  2:14, 


Savanna 
May  Alien 

and  others 


2:09 


I 
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Pedigree  Collie  Pups  and 
Horses  for  sale. 

S   C.  W.  Leghorns,  Buff  P.  Rocks, 

'  Blanchard  and  Nugget  Strains. 
Pekin  Ducks  and  M.  B.  Turkey 
Eggs  in  Season. 

W.  H.  GRAY, 

BROOKVILLE,  PA, 


A.  S.  Eagleson 
&  Sons^ 

WASHINGTON,  PA- 


Shorthorn  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Hogs, 
Dorset  Horn  Sheep. 


White  Leghorns  and 
Barred  P*  Rocks 
Stock  for  sale* 


Gomhault's 

CausiSc  Balsam 

ThB  Worlds  Qroatost  and  Surest 

Veterinary  Remedy 

HAS  IMITATORS  BUT  MO  GOMPETITORSI 


SAFE,  SPEEDY  AND  POSITIVE. 

Supersedes  All  Cautery  or  Fir- 
ing* Invaluable  as  a  CURE  for 

FOUNDER, 

WIND  PUFFS, 

THRUSH, 

DIPHTHERIA, 

SiaN  DISEASES, 

RINGBONE, 

PINK  EYE, 

SWEENY, 

BONY  TUMORS, 

LAMENESS  FROM 

SPAVIN, 

QUARTER  CRACKS, 

SCRATCHES, 

POLL  EVIL, 

PARASITES. 

REMOVES 

BUNCHES  or 
BLEMISHES, 
SPLINTS, 
CAPPED  HOCK, 
STRAINED  TENDONS. 


We  ^arant«e  that  one  tablespoonful  or  Caustic 
Balsam  will  produce  more  actual  results  than  a  whole 
bottle  of  any  liniment  or  spavin  mixture  ever  made 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  grlve  satisfaction 
Write  for  testimonials  showing  what  the  most  promt 
nent  hoi-senieu  Btty  of  It.  l*rice,  $1.50  per  bottle. 
Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  express,  char^^es  paid, 
with  full  directions  for  its  use. 

The  Accepied  SisuttlBnl 
VETERINANY  REMEDY 

Aiways  ReliaMom 

Sure  in  ResuitSm 


SAFE  FOR  AHYONE  TO  USL  I  '^^'y^s^i^XSSS^sr^icLEVEL^ 


CAUSTIC  BAIiSAM  IS  THE  BEST 

Your  Oombault's  Caustic  Balsam  is  the  best 
liniment  I  know  of.  I  have  bought  four  bot- 
tles for  my  neighbors,  and  two  for  myself.  I 
have  cured  a  sweenied  horse  with  the  Balsam. 
— Loiiis  Miller^  Sharon,  Wis, 


GOMBAUI^T'S   CAUSTIC  BALSAM 
IS  £XC12:LI^ENT. 

HavlniT  read  an  advertisement  in  Wisconsin 
Agriculturist  about  your  Oombault's  Caustio 
Balsam,  I  have  tried  some  of  it  and  think  it 
excenent.^J.  M.  Woraxdovtky,  Big  Flats,  Wis, 


Sole  Agents  fer  the  Unltett  States  end  Oenadem 

He  Lawrence^Wiiiiams  d 

TORONTO,  OHT.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


T>r\Ty     TT TTTl/f  A  1\J    13^ r  T? GET  As  a  liniment  for  any  outward  application 
JrUK    HUJjl^Jyi    I^I^l2,%^Ll    there     is     nothing     that     equals     Caustic 
Balsam,   both   for   satisfactory   results   and    absolutely    safe    for    any    one    to    use. 
'  L.  L.  POPE,  Secy,  and  Mgr. 


^i¥^¥^m 


At  the  Universal  Exposition,  Paris, 
1900,  our  Percherons  won  every  First  Prize 
with' a  single  exception.  Since  that  time, 
wherever  our  horses  have  come  into  com- 
petition, they  have  won  most  of  the  best 
prizes.  Last  year  and  the  year  before  we 
won  three  Championships  at  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition.  Each  year 
at  both  big  shows  in  France  we  have  come 
off  victorious. 

The  year  1904  opens  with  an  unprecedented  victory. 
At  the  Great  Percheron  Show  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Societe  Hippique  Percheronne  de  France,  held  at  La 
Ferte  Bernard,  June  16th  to  19th,  we  won  First,  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  in  every  Stallion  class  with  two  excep- 
tions and  First  in  Collection.  At  the  Great  Annual  Show 
of  France,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment at  Le  Mans,  June  21st  to  26th,  our  Stallions  won 
First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  in  every  stallion  class 
without  exception  and  First  in  Collection. 

We  also  won  most  of  the  prizes  at  the 
World's  Fair  on  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions;  in  some  classes  every 
prize  down  to  Gth  and  7th. 

McLaughlin  brothers 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  COLUMBUS,  O.         ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Keystone  Herd 


Polled  Durham 


CATTLE. 


^^ 


LOnn  PUTO^H  \B1ML 


rl^pF 


Our  Polled  Durhams  are  pure  Shorthorns  bred  hornless.  Herd  headed  by  the 
Scotch  Topped  Bull  Lord  Durban  No.  167291,  whose  weight  at  three  years  old  is  2,000 
pounds.  Lord  Durban  is  of  true  Scotch  type  and  a  typical  beef  animal.  Sired  by  the 
great  Golden  Gauntlet  No.  128003,  the  undefeated  Polled  Durham  bull  at  all  the  big 
shows. 

The  herd  represents  the  foilow'ng  families:  Young  Phyllisses,  Brawith  Buds,  Red 
Roses,  Rubys,  Desdemonas,  Blossoms,  Young  Marys,  Amelias,  etc.  All  double  stand- 
ards and  recorded  in  both  Shorthorn  and  Polled  Durham  herd  books.  The  herd  now 
numbers  over  forty  head,  and  is  the  only  herd  of  Registered  Double  Standard  Polled 
Durhams  in  Westmoreland  County.  Young  stock  sired  by  Lord  Durban  for  sale.  In- 
spection of  herd  invited.     Visitors  made  welcome.     Correspondence  solicited. 

D.  C.  ANDREWS,  west  Newton.  Pa. 

Farm  three  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  West  Newton,  B.  &  O.  R..  and  one  and 
a  half  miles  south  of  Herminia,  P.  R.  R. 


Shoo-I 


everj 
rty  it 
strikes. 
Kct'ps 
off  the 
rest. 

Harmless  | 
to  man 


Half  cent's 
worth  saves 
2    quarts 
milk    and 
much  flesh. 
Cures    sores,    hoof   ail- 
ments, etc.     Shoo-Fly  i»  the  original 
stock    protector    used    by   same  dairymen 
since  IbHo,    Thousands  have  duplicated  M 
to  50  grillons  seven  consecutive  years.    Kewan: 


or  beast,     otimitationa  that  last  only  a  few  hours  and  make  »ore». 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  §>hoo«Fly  send  us  l|(1.00  for 
latest  improved  double  tube  sprayer  and  enough  ShoO'Fly  to 
protect  200  cows,  or  50c  for  liquid. 

Quart  FREE  to  those  naming  Imitation  thej  have  used, 
and  promising  to  pay  express.    To  these  will  send  Sprayer  for  60c. 


BUGOLEUM 


14  the  most 
effectual 


SHEEP  DIP 


Kills  all  Lice*  Tlckii.  Cures  8cab,  Manse  »oreii.    The  best 
known  disinfectant.   Prevents  contagious  abortion.  Price  $1.25  per 

ial.    Add  from  20  tolOO  gals,  water.     Cattle  dip|>ed  or  sprayed  ia 
tucoleum  (1  to  30)  will  be  free  of  ticks  and  pass  the  quarantine. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Phila.,Pa. 

Experience  has  proven  Sboo-Fly  to  be  O.  K.— EDITOR' 


Brandamore,   Chester  Co.,  Pa., 

July  28,  1903. 

SHOO-FLY    MFG.    CO., 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  an- 
other ten  gallons  of  "Shoo-Fly."  I 
find  after  several  years'  use  ft  is  in- 
dispensable in  running  a  dairy  suc- 
cessfully. I  have  tested  several  Im- 
itations, NONE  like  the  original 
and  genuine  "Shoo-Fly,"  made  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  When  flies  are  at 
their  worst,  my  cows  feed  quietly  all 
day,  after  spraying  a  small  amount 
of  "Shoo-Fly."  My  neighbor's  cows 
are  in  constant  torment,  fighting  flies 
with  head,  tail  and  feet;  consequently 
they  lose  much  milk  and  flesh,  while 
my  cows  retain  both  at  cost  of  half 
cent's  worth  of  "Shoo-Fly,"  it  being 
the  best  investment  I  ever  made. 
"Shoo-Fly"  will  cure  mange  or  itch 
on  cattle  and  keep  them  and  poultry 
free  of  vermin.  Nothing  better  than 
"Shoo-Fly"  to  drive  weevil  from 
grain  in  barns.  Truly  yours, 

B.  C.  MITCHELL. 

Mr.  Mitchell  bought  ten  gallons 
"Shoo-Fly"  in  February,  1904,  to  cure 
mange  on  beef  cattle. 

Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

For  several  years  I  have  used  an- 
nually   twenty-five     (25)     gallons     of 
"Shoo-Fly"   on  my  cows.     It  pays  in 
many  ways.        H.  W.  COMFORT,     . 
Ex-Pres.  of  Penn'a  Dairy  Union. 


Re^t-  Jersey  Cattle, 

Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Hampshire 
and  South  Down  Sheep. 

Chester  White,  Poland-China 
and  Berkshire  Pigs. 

Scotch  Collie  Dogs  and  a  variety 

of  Poultry.     Come   see  my 

stock    and  make  your 

own  selection. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

EDWARD  WALTER, 

"EttreKa  StocK  Farm/* 

West  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


JERSEY  CftTTLE 

Of  the  Famous 

St.  Lambert,  Coomassie 
and  Pedro  Strains. 

Herd  headed  by  a  son  of  Imp. 
GOLDEN  ROMULUS. 


50  Head  in  Herd 

offering  a  good  selection 
to  prospective  buyers. 
Good  Individuals  and 
large  producers. 

OEO.  ERK, 

Seeleyville,   Wayne   Co.,    Pa. 


Pennsylvania  has  no  State  Fair, 
but  she  is  going  to  have  one, 
and  if  you  want  to  get  ready 
for  it  correspond  with  Skibo 
Jersey  Dairy,  where  they  breed 
the  best  strains  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE. 

ALSO  BUFF  P.  ROCKS. 

Jas»  H*  &  R*  Cowan, 

Box  lOSSf  Duqucsnc,  Pa, 


SMITH  HILL  STOCK  FARM. 

Breeder  of  High  Class 

A.  J.  C.  C.  Regt.  Jerseys, 

A.  G.  C.  C.  Registered  Guern- 
seys, Tamworth  Swine,  Buff 
Leghorn,  R.  C.  B.  Minorcas,  R. 
C.  B.  Leghorn  Fowls. 

Golden  Lad  Merrigold  58503 
and  Golden  Lad  of  Riverbrook 
62124,  43  3-4  per  cent.  Golden 
Lad  at  head  of  herd.  Young 
animals  of  either  sex  for  sale  at 
all  times.  Exile  of  St.  Lambert 
13657,  Sire  of  98  tested  daugh- 
ters. Choice  table  Butter  a  spe- 
cialty.    Agents  for 

Omega  Jr.  Separator. 

R.  S.  Hartley,  Prop., 

R.  R.  Station,  Pittsfield,  Pa. 
Youngsville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 
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Aberdeen-Angus   Cattle 


have  topped  American  beef  markets  every  year  for  the 
past  Fourteen  Years.  A  record  never  approached  by 
any  other  cattle.  Out  of  261  car-loads  of  show  cattle 
sold  at  auction  at  Chicago  International  Expositions 
123  car  loads  were  Aberdeen- Angus  grades.  They 
averaged  $7.09  per  cwt.,  against  an  average  of  $6.53 
for  one  of  the  horned  breeds  and  $6.36  for  the  other. 
The  beef  buyer's  money  talks — enough  said. 

We  have  Choice  Individuals  and  Fashionably  Bred 

including  the  leading  families  of  the  breed.  We  offer 
Bulls  fit  to  head  Pure  Bred  Herds  or  to  get  market  topping 
steers  at  reasonable  prices  for  breeding  and  quality.  All 
stock  pure  bred  and  registered.  All  breeding  animals 
tuberculin  tested,  and  all  animals  sold  under  guaranty 
of  soundness.     Zaire  21st  at  head  of  herd. 


BAYARD  BROS., 


(Standard  Phone.)     Waynesburg,  Pa, 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


Byrn  Mawr  Herd  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

The  Champion  Nosegay  Bull  Encouragement 
46382,  at  Head  of  Herd. 


Cows  bred  and  young  stock  representing  the  most  fash 

ionable  families,  combined  with  the  "  Market 

Topping"  quahty  for  sale. 

Corespondence  and  Inspection  Invited. 


; 


( 
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REUBEIM    JONE3, 


Rural  Free  Delivery. 


NEWTON  FALLS,  OHIO. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Large  English  Berkshires  &  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Shropshire    Sheep,   f^tch    Come    Dogs 
White   Holland   Turkeys   and  Barred   ±^ 
Kock  Chickens.    Eggs  In  season.     Stock 
right.     Prices  right.  ^^ 


W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Juniata  Co.,  Pa. 


COTTAGE  FARM  GUERNSEYS. 

Will  sell  cows  in  the  Advanced  Register 
and  young  stock  of  both  sexes  f;om  the 
same  Heifers  holding  the  2  and  3-year- 
old   official    records    were    bred    by    me. 

EZRA  MICHENER, 
Bucks  County.  Michener,  Penna. 


combination  and  Golden  Lad  Strains 
For  Sale-U  Cows,  6  Heifers,  22  Bulls. 


S.    E.    NIVIN,    LANDENBURG,    PA. 
TERRACE    LAWN    ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 

West  Side  Rose,   Queen  Mother 

and     Mina     Families     for     sale. 

Come  and  see  stock  or  address 

Wm.    L.    Christley,    Slippery    Rock^Pa. 


Ilohert  W.  Crolh^r».        «h«..  F..  trolher..        ^ » 

R.  W.  CROTHERS  &  SONS, 
Taylorstown,   Pa. 

Breeders  of  Thoroushbred  and  Registered 

Red  Polled  Cattle,  National  Delaine  Meri- 
no Sheep,  English  Berkshire  Sw.ne,  Wh  te 
Wyandotte  Chickens.         Stock  for  sale. 


A.  G.  SHAFFER. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  CATTLE, 
POLAND-CHINA    SWINE 

SILVER  WYANDOTTE  CHICKENS. 
OXFORDDOWN      SHEEP. 

Phone   Connections.       Rural   Valley,   Pa. 


W.  C.  BLACK. 

SHORTHORNS, 

SHROPSHIRES, 

BERKSHIRES. 

Route  6,  Mercer,  Pa. 


IRWIN  F.  McKEE. 

Breeder  of 
GUERNSEY     CATTLE. 


JOS.    T.    FLEMING,    BELLEVILLE,    PA. 

Breeder  of 
CHESTER    WHITE    SWINE. 


Rural  Delivery  5.  Washington,  Pa. 

J 


ALSO    WHITE    P.    ROCK    CHICKENS. 


Combination  and  Golden  Lad  Strains. 
F^,  Sale-18  Cows,  9  Heifers,  34  Bulls. 

S.  E.  Nivin,  Landenberg,  Pa. 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU 


The  easiest 


TO  keep  right  up  with  the  times  in  livestock  and  agriculture 

way  to  do  it  is  to  read 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  FARM  PAPER 

The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer 

It  IS  the  best  Farm  and  Uvestoc.  P^P-^^  ^h^^^^^^^^^^ 
sylvania  and  deserves  the  patronage  of  every  P^^^^yj^""^?"^^ 
stock  breeder.     Samples  and  advertising  rates  on  application. 

WRITE  US  AT  PITTSBURG. 


;*****4.«.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4.4m|.4,4.4.4^^.4,^^^^^ 


4.4M|i*4.4.4^4,4,4„|H|M|.4,4,4„,„j^^^5, 


Berkshire  Hogs      Guernsey  Cattle 


BA<^^^Ln^^^ooJ\y'^'^°^'^   BACHELOR  he  by  IMPORTED  LUSTRE'S 

Some  of  Leading  Herd  Sows. 

Beauty.     These  are  my  leading  sows.    All  good  strong  breeders 

Cross  on  above  boars  gives  you  some  of  the  best  blood  in  America. 

OUERIMSEVS 

owne"TstaLTo"iSe.  """^^^  ^°^   '''''   ''   ^^-tric.an's    College   Boy, 
Bull'Sa'^erat'Urnt.'"''"^''  "''''''  ''"''''  ''''  ^^'^     ^  ^-  ^^^  -nths 

F^OUUTRV. 

Barred  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  Silver  Comb  Whit  a 
Leghorns.      Stock    birds    for    sale.    Eggs  in  season.  ^'"^^ 

Adams  and  United  States  Express  Offices.     Address, 


I  NELSON   POORBAUQH. 

MT.     PLEASANT,     WESTMORELAND    COUNTY,    PENN'A. 


f 


4* 


**♦«♦♦♦♦^-^*^^.^♦♦♦^„^^^*^,^^^.^^^^^.^^^ 


GLENFREW  FARM 

Edgcworth  Station,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R. 

Registered  A*  J*  C.  C.  Jersey  Cattle 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS> 


MILK. 


BUTTER. 


QUALITY. 


R  F,  SHANNON, 


p.  O*  Box  742* 


Pittsburg:,  Pcnna* 
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''  BLAIR'S  HERD ''  OF 


Established  April  2d,  1884. 

Imported  Erard  and  Dean  of  Heather  Bloom  in  service. 

Breeding  stock  consists  of  Erica,  Lily,  Heath- 
er Bloom,  Nosegay,   Rosebud  and 
other  noted  families. 

Stock  for  the  show  and  for  the  Farmer's  herd. 

Also  high  class  Hampshire  Sheep,  both  sexes,  for  sale. 

Correspondence  and  inspection  invited. 


JAMES  BLAIR, 


HARTSTOWN,  PA. 

Crawford  County. 


i 


I  Jersey  Home  StocR  Farm 

Contains  the  Best  Blood  of  the  World. 


A.  J.  C.  C.  JER5EY5, 

U     Brown  Leghorn,  White  Plymouth  Rock  Chickens 


Service  Bulls  in  Use. 

Pedros  Royal  Son  46795— Sired  by  Pedro  3187, 
Champion  Sweepstakes  Bull  at  the  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  1893,  and  sire  of  45  tested  daughters.  Dam 
is  a  grand  dairy  cow  by  Pedro's  Royal  Majoram 
28560,  sire  of  8  tested  daughters  from  14  lbs.  6  oz.  to 
21  lbs.  4  oz. 

Pedros  Flora  Marigold  54564— Sired  by  Gen- 
eral Marigold  54486,  owned  by  Mr.  Geo.  Vanderbilt, 
Biltmore  Farms,  N.  C.  General  Marigold  is  a  son  of 
Mary  Idagold,  23  lbs.  9  oz.  and  grandson  of  Ida  Mar- 
igold, 25  lbs.  2}4  oz.  in  7  days,  champion  winner  at 
the  World's  Fair. 


M.  P.  SHOEMAKER  &  BRO. 


5 


Bell  Phone  360,  Ring  2. 


QREENSBURQ,  PA. 


L  W.  SCOTT  &  CO., 


5   UNION   STREET, 


I 


514  LIBERTY  STREET, 

BURG,    F>A. 


SEEDS  AND  FARM  MACHINERY. 


SPECIALTIES: 

Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
Union    Lock    Poultry    Fence, 

Bentwood   Churns, 
Superior   Cream   Separators, 

Star  Cream   Separators, 

Perfected  Granite  Roofing, 

Engines  and  Threshers, 

Harvesting  Machinery,       Hay  Presses. 


Clovers,  Timothy,  Blue   Grass, 

Orchard  Grass, 
Red  Top,     Ensilage  Corn,     Cow  Peas, 

Millet,        Rape,         Sorghum, 
Seed  Wheat,      Seed  Corn,      Seed  Rye, 

Seed    Oats,        Seed   Barley, 

Kaffir  Corn,  Spring  Vetches, 

Hungarian   Grass, 

Buckwheat, 

Fertilizers,       Wood  Ashes,       Oil  Meal, 

Seed  Potatoes. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal, 

Blatchford's    Sugar   and    Flaxseed, 

Retsof  Lump  Rock  Salt, 


Ohio  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters  and 

Shredders, 

Corn  Huskers  and  Shredders, 

Bowsher    Belt    Power    Grinding    Mills. 

Victor    Horse    Power    Grinding    Mills, 

French  Burr  Grinding  Mills, 

Advance  Manure  Spreaders, 

Rippley  s    Feed    Cookers, 

Chatham  Fanning  Mills. 


Catalogues  and    Prices   Sent   Upon 
Application. 


Everything  for   the   Farm,  Garden  and  Poultry  Yard. 


